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ABSTRACT 


WILDERNESS EXPERIENCE: BRINGING AWARENESS 
TO THE SPIRITUAE AND PASTORAE CARE 
NEEDS OE WOMEN VETERANS 


by 

Cynthia E. Mason 
United Theological Seminary, 2018 

Mentor 

Sharon Ellis Davis, DMin., PhD. 

Thomas E. Erancis, DMin. 

The context of this project is the Macedonia Missionary Baptist Church, Dayton, Ohio. 
The problem within this context is the church has not been prepared to work with women 
veterans and their specific needs. This resulted in lack of resources to assist women 
veterans in their healing process. The hypothesis is through a power point presentation on 
women and trauma in the US Armed Eorces, the church will be equipped to engage 
women veterans in their healing process. The methodology used was qualitative with the 
use of surveys, pre- and post-test and interviews, over a four-hour time frame. 
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found themselves suffering from PTSD and sexual trauma. God uses our wilderness 
experiences to refine us into the person God predestined us to be. Significant spiritual 
growth only takes place in our hearts when we come to know that God is love. We must 
realize it is only when we meet God in the wilderness that we will truly understand and 
appreciate God’s love power and grace. When we can appreciate Gods power and love, 
we can stop living in our wilderness experiences and start living for God. 
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It is during the wilderness experiences of life that it is helpful to remember, if God is 
indeed God. God doesn’t have to do anything I think God should do. 

—Dr. W. Ekstrand, The Wilderness Experience 
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INTRODUCTION 


Several serious gaps have been identified in every aspect of the programs 
supposedly available at the veteran facilities that serve women, including health care, 
employment, finance, housing, social issues, and spirituality. These gaps resulted in 
women veterans finding themselves lost in the wilderness of life with no hope. This 
ministry project addresses the gap between spirituality development and implementation 
of a ministry model that faith leaders and pastoral care can utilize when serving the 
spiritual needs of women veterans. 

The church historically has not been prepared to work with women veterans with 
their specific needs, resulting in women veterans being in a wilderness experience. This 
ministry project will seek to bring awareness, tools, and resources to faith leaders. 

Healing can take time but, it cannot begin until women veterans are able to 
acknowledge their feelings, work through their spiritual issues, and begin the journey to 
move past their wilderness experience. When women veterans are allowed the space and 
resources to let go and begin their healing process, the experience of the wilderness opens 
them up to a more profound and deep faith in God. The spirituality component for this 
project can be a resource that can be associated with resilience and recovery for the 
women veterans. 

The purpose of this model is enable faith leaders to create a safe space within 
their space that will provide women veterans a place to tell their stories; and to allow 
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others to bear witness. In addition, this will allow them to see they are not alone in their 
feeling of being disconnected while suffering. This concept will assist in the total healing 
process. 

This ministry project will also seek to bring awareness to the faith community of 
the need to provide a spiritual model and offer additional tools and resources to facilitate 
their ability to work with women veterans. There are several areas that will be reviewed 
and considered to be included in the spirituality component. 

There is faith based traditional readings on spirituality healing. Jeffery Moses 
stated in his book entitled Oneness', To follow the Spirit of the scriptures, not the letter. 
When one obeys the letter of the law but not the spirit, one is obeying the literal 
interpretation of the words of the law, but not necessarily the intent of those who wrote 
the law. The spirit of the law is shared universal and shared by all religions and cultures. 
Moses believed, “the spirit of the law requires more than outward action, it involves 
attitude of the mind. This is where the healing begins.”i 

There are many poems that could be offered as potentially healing, due to their 
ability to resonate especially well with the process of healing. Ralph Quinonez, author of 
the poem, '"The Mercy and Strength^ tells us when our faith is not strong the Lord still 
shows us how to get through life. Terri Brushette author of the poem "Spiritual Guides,” 
which asked the questions, what are they? And answers with, “spiritual guides that keeps 
us away from darkness and negative fears .”2 


1 Jeffery Moses, Oneness, Great Principles Shared by all Religions (New York, The Random 
House, 2002), 74-75. 

2 Ralph Quinonez, Terrie Brushette, Poems about Spirituality, Family friendly Poems, accessed 
February 19, 2017, 2-3, www.familyfriendpoems.com/spiritual. 
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Spirituality is a broad concept with room for many perspectives. In general, it 
includes a sense of connection to something bigger than ourselves, and it typically 
involves a search for meaning in life. Part of spirituality is being willing to admit that 
something is beyond our comprehension and it can be express in poetry. 

Research also indicates that healthy spirituality is often associated with lower 
levels of symptoms and clinical problems in some trauma population. Aspects of 
spirituality are associated with positive outcomes, even when trauma survivors develop 
psychiatric difficulties such as PTSD or depression 3 

The purpose of conducting such a study was to implement a spirituality model to 
the faith leaders that will better serve the women veterans and for them to begin to heal 
from their wilderness experiences. The ministry project will provide research 
information on how suffering from, post-traumatic stress disorder, (PTSD), sexual 
trauma, mental health and depression for women veterans, that a spirituality component 
has a positive impact on coping with stressful life events. In each chapter you will find 
the following research information; 

Chapter one examines the historical information on women veterans. They are 
women veterans who have returned from serving in our military service. These women 
veterans are someone’s mother, sister, daughter, and wife who are in our churches, 
neighborhoods, and on our jobs. We have identified that there are serious gaps in every 
aspect of the programs that serve women, including health care, employment, finance, 
housing, social issues, the eradication of sexual assault and their spirituality. This chapter 
not only discuss the history of women veterans, but why there is a need for a spirituality 

3 US Department of Veteran Affairs. Veteran Ajfairs Center For Women Veterans, accessed 
Novenber 2015.www.us.department of veteran affairs/women/traumatic/stress-women veterans-PTSD. 
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component to help in the healing process of women veterans, especially those suffering 
from PTSD and military sexual trauma. 

Chapter two examine biblical scripture references from the Hebrew Scripture. 
Biblical scholar’s depiction of the wilderness in Exodus 14:3 suggests it was a place of 
conflict, despair, and hopelessness. It is where we respond with fear, doubt, worry, and 
unbelief. The New Testament Luke 4:18, we find the hope of healing, confidence, 
courage and the oppressed not only include those being spiritually oppressed but also 
those unfairly treated by the systematic structures in society. The scriptures will also 
share how this project will help provide guidance from this captivity to finding God 
during their wilderness experience. 

Chapter three examine women wilderness experiences, biblically, historically and 
present with women veterans. Many contributions of women in the Bible were either left 
out or played down. Women were treated negatively in the Bible and were considered, 
inferior, valued less, silenced, excluded, constrained, exhorted to be submissive. 

The research in this chapter will also show how our nation does not yet 
adequately recognize and celebrate the contributions of women even in the military 
service. They do not treat them with dignity and respect or help promote their successful 
transition to civilian life and, the battle continues. These wilderness moments and 
experiences are marked with hard times, times of great trial, times of extreme temptations 
and tests. Their life, their faith, their trust and their belief in God, seemingly is hanging in 
the balance in the wilderness. 

Chapter four reviews the theological foundation that provides the theory of who 
God is and how God is revealed in the Bible. The chapter also explains how the women 
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veterans whose core values are theologically founded based on traumatic events asking 
the question of where was God and how can we belief in a loving, all-powerful God be 
sustained when the innocent is subjected to traumatic victimization? The questions are 
articulated from a womanist, feminist, and black liberation theologians. Also, this chapter 
will provide a worldview theology, from Latin American to the mother land of Africa. 

Chapter five examines the discipline of psychology and sociology from a spiritual 
aspect, linking to spiritual crisis, coping with transitions, mental health, (PTSD, sexual 
trauma) depression and traumatic experiences. Learning about spirituality from a 
psychological aspect will provide directions on how it connects to the well-being of 
women veterans. This chapter will illustrate some of the implications of spirituality for 
human functioning and positive psychology. We need to address important questions 
about how one leads their lives, find happiness and satisfaction in life, and deal with life's 
challenges. 

Finally, chapter six provides the project analysis from the research to the actual 
workshop to the data gathered. The hypothesis is preparing inter-faith leadership and 
pastoral care to bring a spirituality component to women veterans who have suffered 
from loss of hope and faith to a system that has failed to reach all their needs. 

The chapter reviews how the ministry project brought awareness of the tools and 
resources needed by the faith leaders and pastoral care in providing spirituality to women 
veterans. It also provides information on how the project will be continued through 
workshops and seminars at various conference and conventions. The problem of PTSD 
and Sexual Trauma need to be continuously brought to the fore-front of all society 


especially inter faith leadership. 



CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 

The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, for he has anointed me to bring Good News to 
the poor. He has sent me to proclaim that captives will be release the blind will see, and 
that the oppressed will be set free. (Luke 4:18)i My experience as a resident chaplain at 
the Dayton Veterans Medical Center has allowed me to see some of the captives that 
have returned broken and needing to know that someone does care. They are women 
veterans who have returned from serving in our military service. These women veterans 
are someone’s mother, sister, daughter, wife that are in our churches, neighborhoods, and 
on our job. She is our veteran and has served our country. Yet, she is powerless in getting 
the benefits and the help to transition back to civilian life. 

It has taken over 110 years for our country to realize that, yes, women are serving 
in the Armed Forces and, yes, they too need provisions and benefits just like the male 
veteran receives and more. There were over 1.2 million women in the United States who 
answered, yes, to the census that was taking in 1980. Many were not aware of the 
benefits that were offered to the veterans. Yet, the male veterans had been receiving 
benefits since the 1870’s.2 The writer, response is; Why is it taking so long? 

1 Luke 4:18 New Living Translation. (NLT) Unless otherwise notice all scripture references in this 
document are from the NLT. 

2 Women Veterans Past, Present and Future, September 2007, accessed November 10, 2015, VA 
Office of the Actuary, VetPop2004 Version 1.0, December 2004. 
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It was not until 1983, the VA Advisory Committee created by Congress created a 
Veterans Health Care Amendment demanding to establish and advisory committee to for 
Women Veterans. The purpose of the committee was to assess the needs of Women 
Veterans and make sure they had adequate access to not only the medical needs but to the 
other programs the VA offers to the male veterans. In 1984, the advisory committee 
determined the women veterans needed to have a private facility that would provide 
services just for their specific needs. During that time, the Dayton VA established an 
area inside the medical center for women health. The area was only open during the 
week for a half a day.3 

In 1989, site visits were made that determined another follow-up study on specific 
needs for women veterans. In 1992, Congress created Veterans Health Care Act of 1992. 
It provided specific provisions for women veterans to include gynecological, and 
hormonal care, research, and mammography. 4 

There were also recommendations to broaden the context of Post-Traumatic 
Stress Disorder to include sexual trauma associated with military duty. In 1994 reports 
that indicated that women veterans suffer from a high burden of PTSD, depression and 
other conditions. According to the report, the VA had difficulty establishing a gender 
specific group counseling, residential treatment and specialty inpatient programs to serve 
women veterans. 5 


3 Women Veterans; Past Present and Future, September 2007. 

4 Women Veterans; Past Present and Future, September 2007. 

5 Women Veterans; Past Present and Future, September 2007. 
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In some VA facilities, this problem still exists. Most VA Health Care Facilities 
were created with men in mind. Now things have changed and more women veterans 
young and old are turning to the VA for healthcare. The significant effort involves 
everything from the abstract to changing the perception that the VA’s were created to 
serve only men. It is important that when a woman walks into a VA facility she see 
images of women veterans like herself and the programs should represent a consistent set 
of services and level of quality that she expect at any VA facility across the nation. 

It was not until 2009, the Dayton VA went from part-time clinic for women 
Veterans to a Comprehensive full time Women Clinic, but it was still located in a small 
area inside the VA Medical Center. Finally, in 2012, the women clinic moved into their 
own private clinic on campus with their own entrance from the outside. This was done to 
ensure safety for the women who did not feel safe going into the hospital entrance where 
other male veterans would be seated or standing around.e Their mission was to provide 
exceptional health care to improve women’s health and well-being, and to reach out to 
women veterans to help them take advantage of the health care benefits that are available. 

While serving as a resident chaplain at the Dayton Veterans Medical Center, I had 
an opportunity to speak with several women veterans who shared their stories of 
struggles. So many of those stories were similar to struggles I had gone through. I know 
that it was God that brought me through all my trials and tribulations, and now I had an 
opportunity to share and help others get through theirs. 


6 Women Veterans Past, Present and Future, September 2007, accessed November 10, 2015, VA 
Office of the Actuary, VetPop2004 Version 1.0, December 2004. 
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The very first day as a resident chaplain, I was standing in line to buy coffee when 


a young lady behind me begin talking loudly in a very angry tone. I introduced myself to 
the veteran and ask her if I could be of some assistance. She begins to tell me that she 
was here for an appointment and there was a couple of male veterans standing in the 
same location and asked her where she was stationed at while she was in the Air Force. 
She told them she was stationed on a United States Air Force Base. They began to 
humiliate her by telling her she was not a veteran unless she served on the front line and 
should not be receiving any benefits. I affirmed her of the fact that she is a veteran and 
deserves VA benefits whether she served on the front line or not. 

The fight to feel like a veteran weigh substantially on female soldiers returning 
from war, though their numbers have been historic, with more than 280,000 returning 
from deployments in Iraq and Afghanistan in the last decade.? When I went back to my 
office I begin to pray and thank God because God have answered my question of why I 
am here now serving as a resident chaplain at the Dayton Veterans Medical Center. 

I faced gender issues when I first accepted my calling into ministry. I was angry 
and did not know how to articulate to male ministers, especially in the African American 
community. My calling in the ministry was something they had to have a conversation 
with God, and not me. 

Fifteen years have gone by and I can use that experience to help another woman 
find her voice. Using quotes from Steve Maraboli that was shared with me some years 
ago, “Stop allowing other people to dilute or poison your day with their words or 


7 Women Veterans: Past Present and Future, September 2007. 
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opinions.” And, “Stand strong in the truth of your beauty and journey through your day 
without attachment to the validation of others."s 

A patient on the mental health floor shared with me her fears of being on the same 
floor with male patients and her struggles. She had been sexually abused in the military 
and had two failed marriages that were both physical and mental abuse. She was also 
unable to share this same story with a male chaplain who was assigned to that floor. I shared 
the story with the social worker and recommended that the patient attend a group session 
relating to PTSD and Military Sexual Trauma. 

I felt the need to continue to minister to this patient because I discerned her 
struggle in trying to recover from two failed marriages, that she was suffering from 
mentally and physical abuse. Domestic violence and abuse can happen to anyone, yet the 
problem is often overlooked excused or denied. This is especially true when the abuse is 
psychological rather than physical.9 

Before continuing to visit other patients, I went back to my office and sat down for 
a moment. I was very angry, and I asked God; why am I revisiting my past through others 
when I thought I was healed from it? I realized that my true healing begins with me helping 
another to heal by sharing the word of God. “The Lord has appointed me to bring good 
news to the poor.” I am determined that I was going to make a difference in her life and 
help her get through as much as I could. This patient asked for me the entire ten days she 
was on the mental health floor. 


8 Steve Maraboli, “Unapologetically You: Reflections on Life and the Human Experience f (Port 
Washington, NY; A Better Today Publishing, 2013), 49. 

9 Natasha Tracy, “Psychological Abuse; Definitions, Signs and Symptoms ”, accessed November 
11, 2015, Article July 24, 2012. 
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Another patient was not aware of available housing that she was eligible for 
located on the VA campus. She was under the impression it was just for male veterans 
but, it was available for any veterans that was a certain age and was homeless. She met 
both those criteria. I met with one of the social workers who provided me with the 
information the veteran needed to start the process. 

Many women veterans have a story of how they needed help but did not know 
how to obtain services they needed to survive. In a New York Times article entitled 
"‘Trauma Set Female Veterans Adrift Back Homef focus on about a young woman who 
had been sexual abused in the military. lo The article stated, while she was stationed at a 
base in South Korea, a serviceman grabbed her by the throat in the ladies’ room of a bar 
and savagely raped her on the urine-soaked floor, ii 

At first, she thought she could put the incident behind her but two years later she 
had begun to drink and was angry at the world which resulted in losing her job. Being a 
raped victim, myself created issues such as anger, drinking and even going through life as 
if it never happened. When finally remember the incident, it leaves you with a sick 
feeling of regret. I asked myself why now, and why am I remembering this event and 
how will I use this project to help others who unfortunately have experienced the same 
thing? This project not only allows me to heal, but hopefully will assist others in their 
healing process. 

The woman veteran began socializing with people who were using cocaine and 
became an addict. She lost her apartment and for seven years she drifted in and out of 

10 Patricia L. Brown, ^"Trauma Set Female Adrift Back Home, ” accessed November 12, 2015, 
https ://www. New York Times, 2013. 

11 Patricia L. Brown, Trauma Set Female Adrift Back Home 
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homelessness. She would sleep in public storage lockers, where she lived in to avoid the 
violence of the streets. She just could not forget the traumatic experience that happened 
to her in the military. 12 

It also stated in the article that researchers and psychologists said, military sexual 
trauma from assaults or harassment during their service can lead to post-traumatic stress 
disorder. Women Veterans are now the fastest growing segment of the homeless 
population, an often-invisible group bouncing between sofa and air mattresses at some 
else’s home. Many of the women that entered the military joined to escape family 
conflict and abuse but find themselves in similar situations they are now held hostage to 
for some years. 13 

One female veteran stated she had returned from the military with a traumatic 
brain injury in New York. She had served as a chemical specialist in Iraq. She now 
relies on a GPS device to get her home and to the children’s school. She lives in a room 
she is renting out from a fellow vet with her three children. She does not feel safe living 
in a shelter and the transitional housing she has seen for veterans is more for the single 
male veterans. 14 

The lack of jobs for female veterans also contributes to homelessness. Thomas 
Gnau author of the article ""Life Transition for Me.'” speaks about a woman veteran who 
excelled as an Army sergeant, training and mentoring other soldiers, but had difficulty 
finding work since leaving active duty in 2011. She stated that she wakes up on an air 
mattress on her mother’s living room floor, beneath the twelve medals she garnered in 

12 Patricia L. Brown, Trauma Set Female Adrift Back Home. 

13 Patricia L. Brown, Trauma Set Female Adrift Back Home. 

14 Patricia L. Brown, Trauma Set Female Adrift Back Home 
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eight years, including two tours in Iraq. She stated the job listings at minimum wage 
leave her feeling bewildered stating, “I served my country and I deserve better than 
sweeping someone’s floor. ”15 She does deserve being treated as equal as her fellow male 
veterans. Statistics show that male returnees become homeless largely because of 
substance abuse and mental illness, but the female veterans face those problems and 
more, including the search for family housing and an even harder time finding well¬ 
paying jobs. 

At the Mental Health Summit held on August 3, 2015, in Dayton, Ohio at Wright 
State University, the speaker, Lt. Col William Wall stated, statistics indicates the women 
veterans have a higher risk of divorce, problems with family caregiver role, deployment 
stressors, sexual assault/harassment and a higher risk in homelessness. 16 Lt. Wall 
concludes that nationwide statistics show that out of 144,000 veterans that have spent one 
night in a shelter 10% of them are women. More than 25% of the women in the military 
have experienced sexual harassment or sexual assault. 17 

During my residency, I met with social workers and psychologist about the 
women veterans having group sessions just for them. I also shared some of the 
conversations with them about how the women veterans did not like participating in 
group sessions with male veterans, because of past issues in the military and marriages. 


15 Thomas Gnau, “Life Transition for Me,” (Dayton Daily News, September 2014), aecessed 
November 21, 2015, www.daytondailynews.com. 

16 Lt. Col. William G. Wall, “Women in the Military/Veterans” (Mental Health Summit, Wright 
State University, OH, August 13, 2015). 

17 . Lt. Col. William G. Wall, “Women in the Military/Veterans” (Mental Health Summit, Wright 
State University, OH, August 13, 2015). 
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Creating a women spirituality group will help them to love, honor and accept themselves 
and will build a community of support with other women veterans. 

We decided to meet once I established an approval from Chaplain Services on 
creating a women’s support group. When I did get the approval from a social worker at 
the VA, I started a spirituality group just for women. The session was entitled; “Trying 
to Find My Way Back.” The purpose of the spirituality group was for the women to have 
an opportunity to meet to discuss their issues together and how to recognize and survive 
your wilderness experiences through spiritual healing. 

One of the questions asked in the group was; “How do we move from a place that 
we are not in bondage of the past?” This was a question that 1 asked myself when 1 
decided to stop allowing my past to keep me in bondage. I wondered why I was so angry 
all of the time, I was living in the past of pain and hurt and struggle. I turned to God and 
asked the Lord to take the pain from me. I know God is using me to help others to do the 
same. 

I was told that the women veterans would be informed of the spirituality session 
just for women, but they were not informed. I decided to let the women know by 
creating a flyer that was posted in the women’s center and pass out to as many women 
veterans on campus. I received a lot of push back from other social workers when they 
saw me talking to some of the women. They were aware that I was a chaplain but felt the 
needs of the women were being met in the group sessions they were in with male 
veterans. 

The spirituality group for just women veterans was designed to give them an 
opportunity to have confidential and honest conversations in a safe environment about 
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their experiences in the military and post-military. Research shows that high levels of 
social support after the war is important for women Veterans. Women who reported they 
have close friends and family were less likely to have symptoms of PTSD. Having 
someone to talk to and someone who really cares, help women to adjust better to postwar 
life. It was also important for the returning women veterans to feel that they could rely on 
others to assist them with tasks in times of need. Veterans who had this form of support 
suffered less from PTSD. is 

One thing we forget is that each one of us has baggage. We all have situations that 
we have not healed from and continue to carry that baggage around with us. In my 
experience with the women veterans some come with a tiny carry-on and minor fears, 
and others may drag around oversize, fragile loads of rejection. 

It does not matter the size of the baggage, we all have it and it will affect the way 
we are if we do not recognize it for what it is, the past. It is imperative that we help our 
women veterans make it through. We must provide them with the tools and knowledge 
that will help in sharing their experience to help another veteran. 

Why do I feel the need to stand for these women? I have never served in the 
military. Helping a fellow human being may sometimes feel uncomfortable, but it has its 
advantages, because we are helping one another. My point is storms of life will rage and 
you want someone to be there that will help you through the storm and do what God has 
called us to do, love one another. 


18 US Department of Veteran Affairs accessed November 15, 2015. 
https://www.ptsd.va.gov/public/ptsd-overview/women/traumatic-stress-female-vets.asp. 
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The reason I stand for the women veteran, has a lot to do with my family history 
and my life. Seeing my mother in her many wilderness experiences of betrayal abuse and 
rape from childhood to womanhood to motherhood. Exodus 14:3 tell us, “They are 
wandering in the land; the wilderness has shut them in.” 

My mother, a young unwed woman in the early 1940’s had two children. Her 
first born was a result of a rape by a man she knew but could not tell her father because 
of the possibility of my grandfather going to prison. The second man promised to marry 
her but went into the service and did not return home. 

When mother met my father, she felt it was an opportunity to redeem herself as a 
married woman with children. My father moved her away from the south and moved 
his new family to the north far away from my mother’s family to a place that my mother 
had no relatives, so she would depend on my father only. 

My mother was lost in this wilderness of chaos believing she had to be submissive 
and became a slave to this abusive situation. She was afraid to reach out for help. It took 
a life or death situation for her to realize that she needed help. Recognizing the abusive 
nature of a relationship is hard because it means facing the truth. It is painful to recognize 
that a relationship is so much less than you had hoped for. Like so many of our women 
veterans who leave home and enlist in the military, only to find the military has some of 
the same or worst situations as home. For seventeen years, I lived in this abusive and 
controlling household and decided to leave once I graduated high school. 

I was under the impression that once I left this situation that everything would be 
so much better because I was on my own. I lived at different times with my older sisters 
who was living in the clubs, parities and going from one relationship to another. Just like 
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the Israelites, I had wandered into this land and now I felt caught up and afraid to go 
home. 

Dr. D.W. Ekstrand author of The Transformative Soul, The Wilderness 
Experience stated, “That in our wilderness experience we have lost our way and got into 
places they cannot easily get out of, and are perplexed in our minds, and do not know 
what way to take or course to steer out of this wilderness. It is a path that we did not 
want to travel. i 9 

Our wilderness experience can take the form of depression, a crisis of faith, or one 
or more traumatic life events and the list is endless. It is not a joyful time, but it is a time 
when we feel alone, deserted, and dying of spiritual thirst in the midst of a spiritual 
draught. When we go through the wilderness experience some choose to renounce the 
outside world and other retreat into some spiritual, emotional or psychological cave, and 
cut ourselves off from all normal and social interaction and engagement in daily life. “ 20 

Womanist theologian Delores Williams, a first-generation womanist theologian, 
who wrote Sisters in the Wilderness, is a major contribution to the canon of womanist 
theological ethics. Drawing on the biblical figure of Hagar mother of Ishmael, cast into 
themselves in another situation of abusiveness and betrayal. After serving their time in 
the desert by Abraham and Sarah but protected by God. African slave, homeless exile. 


19 Dr. Donald W. Ekstrand, The Transformative Soul; The Wilderness Experience, (Maitland, FL. 
Xulon Press, 2012), 18. 


20 Dr. Donald W. Ekstrand, The Transformative Soul; The Wilderness Experience. 
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surrogate mother, Hagar s story provides an image of survival and defiance appropriate to 


women today. 21 

Exploring the themes in Hagar is a story of poverty and slavery, ethnicity and 
sexual exploitation, exile and finally an encounter with God. As Hagar experienced the 
loneliness, the brutality of her slave owner she had to flee into the wilderness not 
knowing how she would survive. The wilderness experience meant standing along in the 
midst of serious trouble and only God’s support to rely upon. 22 Even through the 
wilderness experience womanist consciousness should also informed women's 
determination to love themselves regardless. 

Dr. Eelicia EaBoy, Professor and Associate Dean of Black Church Studies and 
Advanced Eearning at of Eouisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary in Eouisville, 
Kentucky, made it clear at a women’s conference held at United Theological Seminary 
speaking from as a womanist theologian that “we want our stuff back and we want our 
voice to be heard!” That spoke to me clearly as I know it speaks to some of the women 
veterans who have encountered loss of their voice because of abuse, sexual assault, 
employment, housing, and finances.23 

The spirit of the Eord is upon me. The brokenhearted describe the community of 
returned exiles such as the women veterans who are waiting for God to act again in the 
midst of their brokenness. It is individual women veterans at this Dayton VA who are 


21 Delores Williams, Sisters in the Wilderness, The Challenge of Womanist God —Talk, (Orbis 
Books, Maryknoll, NY 1993),118. 

22 Delores Williams, Sisters in the Wilderness. 

23 Felicia LaBoy, “Want Our Stuff Back (Sermon, United Theological Seminary, OH, September 


2013). 
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crushed in the spirit from something that has occurred in their life. They are also dealing 
with very deep, conflicting, confusing, powerful, sometimes warring dynamic impulses 
and feelings that just roll through our hearts. Sometimes we feel we don’t have any power 
over it. We feel helpless and know there’s something deeply wrong with it. We don’t 
know what to do about it but pray for some direction. 

The writer will continue to listen to their brokenness with care and concern and 
shared comforting words such as God’s grace and kindness. We serve a God who not 
only promises his presence in every pain, but also knows our pain and most intimately. 
Just as God knew my pain when I cried out to him to take the pain from me. It is also 
important to share with them that God cares about those in physical, emotional, mental or 
spiritual prisons. God wants them to free. 

It is important to find the women veterans wherever they are in our communities 
and reach them out to them. The unique needs of our women veterans are varied and 
complex; spanning the areas of health care, eradication of sexual assault, employment, 
finance, housing and social issues. The time has come to push for change in reintegration 
support for women as they transition from military life. 

“The captives will be released, and the prisoners freed .”24 As a Pastoral Care 
facilitator, it is important to share with the captives and the prisoners that God hears the 
cry of the oppressed. God cares about those in physical, emotional, mental or spiritual 
prisons. God wants them to be free. God calls individuals have received the calling to 
help the captives to be freed. 


24 Luke 4:18. 
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The primary calling of every Christian is the same, to respond in trust and 
gratitude to the grace of God in Christ. This calling draw those who receive it into a way 
of life that embody such a response through love for and service to God and neighbor. 

The calling on my life in ministry includes ministering to the women veterans 
living in the United States and especially those housed in the Dayton, Ohio VA, and in 
the surrounding community. I question myself, am I qualified to carry out such a calling? 
Working on the Dayton VA Campus environment one year as a resident chaplain, helped 
me understand the need for improvement. 

One of the requirements to becoming a resident chaplain is to have attended a 
seminary and graduated with a Master of Divinity. This was all God ordained. I had no 
desire to complete my masters after attending another seminary school for a few years. It 
was 6 a.m. on a Saturday morning that God woke me up and said complete the 
application today and don’t worry about the cost just trust me. 

While in seminary I registered for Clinical Pastoral Education (CPE) classes at the 
Dayton VA but because of my schedule I was unable to attend. God told then it was not 
time yet. After graduation from seminary, God said now it is time to register for CPE 
classes. It was there that God began to shape and mold me into this calling God had put 
upon my life. 

During my first unit as a Resident Chaplain, I found passion in doing God’s will 
as a chaplain. I feel the pain of those who are so uncertain of what is going to happen to 
them or what will the test results say. These are individuals who are powerless in their 
circumstances to do anything about their condition, but it is the Good News that 
encourages and uplift the individual veteran. 
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The second unit/semester helps a chaplain understand the need of the veterans is 
more than just visiting patients but, it has been a challenging yet a rewarding experience. 
Visiting the women veteran’s clinic and talking with the staff helps the VA Chaplain 
Services gain a better understanding of their spiritual needs. 

Reading the book entitled, Anger, The Misunderstood Emotion by Carol Tavris, 
helps to understand this crucial emotion and how it can affect people’s lives especially 
veterans. It can be used as an emotional expression, or a way of dealing with situations.25 
As a resident chaplain it was very helpful with veterans and understanding their 
emotional roller coaster with the critical issues they were dealing with on a daily basis. 

The goal assigned for the third unit/semester is creating a project that will create 
spirituality groups for the women veterans. The project was entitled; “The Women 
Veterans of this United States of America; How can we help the Women Veterans?” 
Meeting had been scheduled to attend a sexual trauma group session and, a survey 
created to be completed by women veterans that visit the women clinic. 

The final unit/semester, the Women Veterans Project was presented to the VA 
Chaplain Services. This emphasized the importance of making changes for the women 
veterans on a local level. This was also presented as a didactic session for the CPE 
interns. 

After completion of the project, the CPE Supervisor Dr. Cecelia Williams stated; 
“the project was informative and was especially touched by the research and the 
information provided. This could lead to a long-term program that will support the needs 
of the Women Veterans.” 


25 Carol Tavris, Anger. The Misunderstood Emotion, (New York City, Simon Schuster, 1982). 
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Other projects that was completed during residency was a seminar on “Coping 
with Holiday Grief and Loss,” spirituality groups on forgiveness for patients with PTSD 
and drug abuse. Dr. Williams concluded “that the mission of the chaplain service 
residents was to care for veterans and their families and to work cooperatively with the 
medical staff.” 26 

The Chief of Chaplain Services Dr. Wendell Rome indicated in his letter of 
recommendation stated the outstanding work in our Women’s Veterans Clinic by offering 
Pastoral Counseling and spirituality groups. 21 The life experience that qualifies me to 
minister to the women veteran’s, comes from growing up in an abusive controlled home 
where my mother did not have a voice in her situation and being in two marriages that 
were abusive physically and mentally. 

Through those experiences, I can share with the women that their wilderness 
experience is only temporary. Those wilderness experiences breakthroughs, will come 
when we start to build up a relationship with God and, it is totally different than any other 
relationship that we have with anyone. 

God wants to teach us what a real healthy relationship looks like with God, and it 
is better than we can imagine. The women must know from my life experience that God 
does not abandon us in our failures. Instead, God is faithful and loves unconditionally 
and there is no limit to God’s love. God is always beckoning for us to come to Him, no 


26 Rev. Dr. Cecelia Williams - CPE Supervisor, Dayton Veterans Medical Center, October 10, 

2015. 


27 Rev. Dr. Wendell Rome, Chief of Chaplain Services at The Dayton Veterans Medical Center, 
October 15, 2015. 
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matter where we are at in life. God will meet you at your lowest point but, will never treat 
you as if you are less than valuable. 

It is through life experience that sometimes life can feel wasted and meaningless 
in the wilderness. God will encourage us that he can restore, redeem our losses. What 
the enemy intended to harm in their life God turns it around for good and uses it to bless 
us. God did it for me and I know God can do it for them. 

Traveling through that “wilderness road” helps you to find God. It was in that 
wilderness experience that God begins to wash off all the bruises and bumps received 
living life with uncertainty. It was there that God calls us to come out amongst other lost 
soul and tell us to stop living in those wilderness experiences and start living for God. 

We have identified that there are serious gaps in every aspect of the programs that 
serve women, including health care, employment, finance, housing, social issues, the 
eradication of sexual assault and their spirituality. The ministry project will focus on the 
spirituality component that is needed. 

Before the spiritual component is created, the church leadership needs to be aware 
of the spirituality needs of the women veterans. This can be completed by providing 
workshops on PTSD and sexual trauma. This will help the leadership to understand how 
spirituality can make a difference in the healing process for women veterans. 

Establishing spirituality group/bible study at churches in the community would be 
another opportunity to teach on how to survive in the wilderness and understanding the 
need for spiritual guidance. Other lessons could be focus on who God is, God 
unconditional love, and God’s ability to deliver us out of our bondages and fear. 
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God uses our wilderness experiences to refine us into the person God predestined 
us to be. Significant spiritual growth only takes place in our hearts when we come to 
know that God is love. We must realize it is only when we meet God in the wilderness 
that we will truly understand and appreciate God’s love power and grace. When we can 
appreciate Gods power and love, we can stop living in our wilderness experiences and 
start living for God. 

We have discussed the history of women veterans, and why there is a need for a 
spirituality component to help in the healing process of women veterans, especially those 
suffering from PTSD and military sexual trauma. Biblical scriptures have been identified 
for the ministry project and now it is time to provide Biblical scholars, theologically 
views on the scriptures and how it connects to the project for the women veterans. 



CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The purpose of this chapter is to provide biblical scripture references from the 
Hebrew Scriptures and The New Testaments that supports and articulates this ministry 
project that speaks to women veterans that are in captivity in the wilderness of life 
without support. The scriptures will also share how this project will help provide 
guidance from this captivity to finding God during their wilderness experience. 

From the Old Testament, Exodus 14 : 3 ; Then Pharaoh will think, the Israelites are 
confused. They are trapped in the wilderness! What is a wilderness experience? A 
wilderness experience can take the form of depression, or one or more traumatic life 
events that seems to never end. It is also a time when we feel alone, deserted, vulnerable 
and scared. There is a fear of hopelessness and the unknown. 

Israel was delivered from Egypt in a dramatic fashion. Their deliverance was 
complete, for their entire families and possessions were freed and they find themselves in 
the wilderness. Pharaoh makes the statement saying that it will be easy to get them back 
for they are entangled in the wilderness. 

In our wilderness experience we feel that God is too far away to respond to our 
cry. We are like a lone traveler that walks alone in the heat and the cold without shade or 
protection. It is a time we feel that the darkness of the wilderness will never cease and 
will keep us from moving forward. In the wilderness that we begin to wonder how we 


25 
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got to this place in our lives and where do we go from here. You feel alone, out of place, 
abandoned, disoriented, and inadequate and not in control. 

We must ask ourselves, how can we experience victory in our spiritual life? 
Spiritual victories come from having faith. Jurgen Moltmann in the book. The Spirit of 
Life, A Universal Affirmation, articulates victories as being possessed by the divine 
energy of life and participation in that energy. Through trust in the God of Exodus, the 
believer experiences and partakes of the power of God, which raises to new life. God 
manifests his creative energies in those confronting historical events and the people 
touched by them are interpenetrated by these energies.”! 

Times of struggle in the wilderness take one to limits, both physically and in the 
psyche. This may mean greater contact with the wilderness within. Which may consist 
of encounters with the self- doubts, being able to keep going, finding ways to cope, and 
facing despair at times. The wilderness highlights the tension between struggle and 
achievement. 

We have allowed others to control our destiny and have become easy prey in this 
wilderness and believe it is impossible to escape. This demonstrates how we are often 
quick to forget what God can do. It is easy to quickly move from walking in the spirit to 
walking in the flesh. We do not realize the wilderness is temporary because, God will 
help us find our way out of the wilderness. It is an opportunity to experience God. 

Why this scripture? This scripture speaks of being entangled and shut up in the 
wilderness. We are entangled in the land; have lost our way and got into places we cannot 


iJiirgen Moltmann, The Spirit of Life, A Universal Affirmation, (Minneapolis, MN; Fortress Press, 
1992), 115. 
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easily get out of, and are perplexed in our minds, and do not know what way to take our 
course to steer. 

What we find in this wilderness entanglement is God had something to show the 
children of Israel. God has something to show about God’s love, God’s power leading. 
And in the wilderness of our lives, God’s guiding power will be truly revealed. 

Many women who return from deployment are made stronger by their 
experiences in the military however, a significant number have difficulty with the 
transition and need support. They become entangled in this wilderness called life after 
serving in the military. We may not realize that we have overlook these women veterans. 
They sit in the pews in our churches and live in our communities. We owe them respect 
and an opportunity to heal and successfully transition home. 

Researching biblical scholar’s depiction of the wilderness in Exodus 14:3 
suggests it was a place of conflict, despair, and hopelessness. Where we respond with 
fear, doubt, worry, and unbelief. We are voices crying in the wilderness of the unknown. 

Barry Bandstra, the author of Reading the Old Testament, Introduction to the 
Hebrew Bible, described the wilderness, as a place of, “great trial and testing, but also a 
place of no hope and despair. ”2 Bandstra concludes, “The Israelites did not realize how 
close to God they were yet not close enough to let God lead them out of the wilderness. ”3 
Bandstra is suggesting that when we are entangled in wilderness we forget about 
who God is and develop a “crisis of faith,” which is an “intense doubt, internal conflict”. 
Then you seriously question whether what you believe is true. This happens when we 


2 Barry Bandstra, Reading of the Old Testament, Introduction to the Hebrew Bible (Belmont, CA; 
Wadsworth, 2009), 165. 


3 Barry Bandstra, Reading of the Old Testament, Introduction to the Hebrew Bible. 
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feel, God is not functioning the way we want God to. When things are not going so well, 
we think perhaps God has forgotten us. 

Nahum M. Sama author of Exploring Exodus, The Origins of Biblical Israel 
provides the Hebrew word for wilderness, mid-bar. Although Bandstra finds the 
wilderness as a place of trials and testing, Sama depiction of the wilderness, as a place of 
uncultivated pastureland, desolated waste and rocky plateau.” 4 

Sama finds the wilderness to be a place that we are very much unprepared, 
depressingly empty, deserted, lonely, hopeless, and sad. We are wondering in the 
wilderness, uncultivated, desolated, rather feeling deserted, empty, depression has taken 
over, in the wilderness. Who of us has not at one time or other felt as though we were 
trudging our way through a wilderness? Although not in a literal wasteland, we faced a 
bleakness of spirit. 

For Israelites, it was a barren wilderness, bleak and lifeless. A place of great trials 
and testing. Terence E. Fretheim, author of Exodus Interpretation, defines the wilderness 
as a place betwixt and between, meanings in an unresolved position. Fretheim concludes, 
“The wilderness is the beginning of a stmggle for many when there has been chaos. 

Chaos creates complete disorder, confusion and unpredictable events. ”5 

Fretheim article ‘'Leading from the Wilderness'', suggest that in the wilderness, 
trust in God is just plain difficult at times. It may in fact turn to recalcitrance and 
resentment. Fretheim states, “life in the wilderness is life beyond redemption, but short of 
consummation; but the former seems ineffective and the latter only a mirage. Fretheim 


4 Nahum Sama, Exploring Exodus, The Origins of Biblical Israel, (New York, N.Y: Schocken 
Books, Inc.1996), 38. 


5 Terence Fretheim Exodus Interpretation, (Louisville, KY: John Knox, Publisher 1991),171. 
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concludes that one of the most basic themes that underlie this wilderness context is 
associating our relationship with God in the wilderness.6 

Goran Larsson author of Bound for Freedom states, “In this wilderness experience 
the Israelite walked between life and death, rescue and disaster.”? Larsson concludes 
that, “while in the wilderness we also have the opportunity to experience God as God 
guides our walked toward deliverance.” s 

Fretheim and Larsson depiction of the wilderness symbolizes a life that is barren, 
dry and lonely and a wasted life, fruitless and death oriented. It is often a time of 
intensified temptation and spiritual attack. It can involve a spiritual, or and emotional 
drought. 

For Linda Moody, the wilderness also speaks of a place of survival and change. 
Moody author of Women Encounter God, Theology Across the Boundaries of Difference 
states, “The biblical wilderness experience emphasizes survival, quality of life that 
includes God’s direction and the opportunity to building a community. ”9 

Moody suggest in the wilderness is where the opportunities are there for us to 
meet God and be changed. Quoting Delores Williams on the transformative encounters 


6 Terence Freithem, Leading, from the Wilderness, International Congregational Journal, accessed 
March 15, 2015 Vol.lO Issue 1,15-28 (2011). 

7 Goran Larsson, Bound for Freedom, (Peabody, MA; Hendrickson Publishers, 1999), 96-91. 

8 Goran Larsson, Bound for Freedom, (Peabody, MA; Hendrickson Publishers, 1999), 96-91. 

9 Linda Moody, Women Encounter God, Theology Across the Boundaries of Difference, 
(Maryknoll, NY; Orbis Books, 2003), 91-92. 
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in the wilderness, Williams states, “one goes into the wilderness on a solitary journey and 


a relationship with God should be established and transformation should ooour.”io 

The transformation usually involves the shedding of old ways, especially those 
that have become burdens. This practice proclaims that no matter who you are, no matter 
what has already happened to you, no matter what you have done, it is still possible to be 
and do something new. With transformation comes healing and wholeness. 

Christopher J. Wright author of The Mission of God, Unlocking the Bible's Grand 
Narrative, indicates that Exodus was a climatic victory for God against the external 
powers of the injustice, violence and death. Wright states, “In Exodus it shows how God 
can bring us up and out of the enslaving power of which we were in bondage in the 
wilderness.” Wright concludes, “The exodus redemption was about a deliverance from 
an external evil, suffering and injustice. It is also an evil power from all dimensions, 
politically, economically, social and spiritually.” ii 

David Baker, author of the article “The Wind and the Wave “concludes, that “the 
passage has been constructed as a polemic against pagan deities .”12 I would argue there 
is no explicit evidence of polemic in the narrative text itself. Baker concludes, the sea is 
no more personified as a pagan deity than the wilderness itself, which is described as “the 


10 Linda Moody, Women Encounter God, Theology Across the Boundaries of Difference, 
(Maryknoll, NY; Orbis Books, 2003), 91-92. 

11 Christopher J.H Wright, The Mission of God, Unlocking the Bible’s Grand Narrative, God’s 
Model of Redemption (Downers Grove, IL; Intervarsity Press, 2006), 265-288. 

12 David Baker, “The Wind and the Waves, Biblical Theology in Proctology and Eschatology ”, 
accessed March 12, 2015, 2000, 21-22. 
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wilderness has shut them in.” The sea and the wilderness are both impersonal obstacles 
that passively blocks the way to the promised-land. 13 

Juliana Weber believes the meaning of the wilderness is through experiencing 
God. Weber states, “Entering the wilderness always means leaving one’s whole life 
behind. If entering the wilderness is by our own choice, God takes advantage of the 
moment. If the wilderness experience is orchestrated by God, it leads to a more profound 
transformation. Weber suggests that stressful situations are not a game but a matter of 
freeing people to become themselves in truth.” 14 

Weber conclusion of the wilderness is a place of transformation. Delores 
Williams, author of Sisters in the Wilderness believes, “struggles, rather than spiritual 
transformation occurred in the wilderness.” Williams defines the wilderness as a time of 
learning how to live life under pressure. Williams stated, “in the midst of our struggle we 
encounter God who helps us to survive.” 15 Williams believes in our wilderness 
experiences we find a source of survival intelligence, skills for survival and a better 
quality of life. 16 


13 David Baker, The Wind and the Waves, Biblical Theology in Proctology and Eschatology. 

14 Julian Webber, The Meaning of the Wilderness, accessed March 12, 2015.The Publishers 
Weekly Vol 67 Part 1 (2015). 

15 Holmes, Emily, 2004, Delores Williams Theology of the Wilderness: Incarnation in the Wild, 
accessed March 12, 2015.Union Seminary Quarterly Review, 13-26. 

16 Delores S. Williams, Sisters in the Wilderness, The Challenge ofWomanist God-Talk, 
(Maryknoll, NY; Orbis Books, 1993), 190. 
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George Coats saw only leadership from God in the wilderness. Coats believed 
that Israel was no longer under oppression with the Egyptians. The problems they face 
now come from the wilderness. The unifying motif centered in God's leadership 
through the wilderness sets the wilderness theme apart from the exodus as a distinct 
structural element, i? 

Coats saw the wilderness an opportunity for God to create a relationship with the 
Israelites. However, Donald Gowan in his book Theology in Exodus, saw the wilderness 
as not only a time to establish a relationship but to show them the kind of God, God 
intends to be to them. i8 Gowan states, “Yes life in the wilderness was hard and there 
were critical problems of some kind.” i9 Gowan concludes that even in the wilderness 
every relationship requires some mutually accepted ground rules, if it is to succeed. 

Every relationship involves some testing at first as the participants learn what to expect 
from one another. 20 

David Grosch author of Wilderness in the Bible, believes the relationship in the 
wilderness as a time of direct intimacy with God and speaks of a successful act of wooing 
by God and Israel's explicit response. Grosch concludes, there is the promise of a salvific 
communion with God. 21 


nGeorge Coats, Exposition for the Wilderness Traditions, accessed March 12, 2015 Vetus 
Testamentum 22 no. 3, 1972, 288-295, EBSCO ISSN: 0042-4935. 

18 Donald Gowan, Theology in Exodus, (Louisville, KY; Westminster, John Knox Press, 1994), 

171,172. 

19 Donald Gowan, Theology in Exodus, 171-172. 

20 Donald Gowan, Theology in Exodus, 171-172. 


2 iDavid Grosch, Wilderness in the Bible, Exodus, Volume 122 Issue 2, 2010, 169-184. 
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In Charles Packer article, ‘The Unfamiliar Wilderness”, Parker believed the 
people were living in a condition of disorientation. The disorientation to which Packer 
refers to is the social, emotional, and spirituality of the people. Packer quotes Walter 
Brueggemann, who refers to the wilderness as “the situation of displacement.” 22 
Brueggemann stated; “disorientation is logical, and expression of it necessary in a 
situation in which the old worldview, old faith presuppositions, and old language are no 
longer adequate. 23 

Brueggemann concludes, the wilderness was certainly such a circumstance, in 
which family and economic life, culture, and faith were dramatically disrupted. Former 
patterns of thought and practice of religion were compromised and called into question. 
The earlier ways of understanding God and world could not provide adequate resources 
to manage the contemporary challenge of life in an unfamiliar setting. 24 

Brueggemann suggests the example of biblical hope in the Exodus narrative. 
Brueggemann asked, “Who hopes?” And declares,” Those who enter their grief, suffering 
and oppression.”25 Brueggemann concludes they are the ones who publicly process it and 
move through and beyond. Brueggemann and Packer believed that the Israelites were 
sent into a situation that caused disruption to their lives because they were removed from 


22 Charles Packer. ''Unfamiliar Wilderness', The Rhetoric of Reorientation in Second Isaiah," 
(International Congregational, 2011), 98-108. 

23Charles Packer. "Unfamiliar Wilderness', The Rhetoric of Reorientation in Second Isaiah,"9^- 

108. 

24Charles Packer, “Unfamiliar Wilderness, The Rhetoric of Reorientation in Second Isaiah. ”98- 

108. 


25 Walter Brueggemann, Hope, -within History, Living Toward a Vision, (Louisville, KY; John 
Knox Press, 1987), 86. 
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what they knew to a place that compromised their lives rather than freedom from 
oppression. 26 

Robert Leal author of Negativity Toward Wilderness article seems to agree with 
them. Leal stated, “The thoughts have been negative attitudes towards wilderness 
experience. It is particularly desirable to establish the extent and intensity of negativity 
towards wilderness that one does in fact encounter in the biblical text.” 27 
Leal believes there has been a strong focus on those biblical traditions which tend to 
associate wilderness with temptation, spiritual deprivation. Leal concludes the Israelites 
the wilderness was an alien region into which they ventured with considerable fear and 
which was to be only a temporary home. 28 Fear is the result of a lack of control. 

When you have negative emotions such as fear that begins piercing your 
consciousness, inflaming your mind, and consuming your thoughts. Howard Thurman 
analyzes fear as “rising out of the sense of isolation and helplessness. Fear thus becomes 
a form of life assurance.” 29 

While Leal suggests that there is no reason for negative attitudes while in the 
wilderness, Frank Macchia author of Justified in the Spirit expresses that “since 
righteousness is God’s covenant faithfulness to Israel and all of creation and is fulfilled in 


26 Walter Braeggemann, Hope, within History, Living Toward a Vision, (Louisville, KY; John 
Knox Press, 1987), 86. 

27 Robert B Leal, Negativity Toward Wilderness, accessed March 14, 2015, Journal of the Study of 
Religion, 364-381, DOI 15581ecot 10.3.364, (2005). 

28 Robert B Leal, Negativity Toward Wilderness, accessed March 14, 2015. 


29 Howard Thurman, Jesus and the Disinherited, (Boston, MA; Beacon Press, 1996), 36, 41. 
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redemptive deeds, there ean be no eontradietion between God’s righteousness and God’s 


meroy .”30 

Macchia suggest, those who fall by the wayside into darkness and destruction do 
so by mocking the righteous mercy of God. Macchia concludes by quoting Walter 
Brueggemann, who said, “God’s righteousness is sometimes made to serve God’s own 
honor or self-regard.” 3i This point to God's gracious, covenantal relation to God’s 
people and the appropriate behavior of the covenant partners. 

Macchia proposes that when we are in the wilderness, we develop the mind set of 
no possibility of any mercy. Vahanan Gabriel, the author of Wilderness and Paradise in 
Christian Thought, suggests the wilderness signifies that man's independence from nature 
is not absolute but in fact rests on, even harks back to, his dependence on nature, always 
temporary. Gabriel believes the Israelites journey through the wilderness was an 
experienced from a wasteland to a place known as paradise for them. Rather than an 
opportunity to discover their "outer wilderness,” both as savage and as benign, as also 
within. 32 

John Buchanan author of Thinking Critically, Living Faithfully at the Dawn, 
quotes N.T. Wright on the outcomes of wilderness experiences. Buchanan states that 
Wright believed, “God comes into the wilderness, and because of that, there are always 


30 Frank Macchia, Justified in the Spirit (Grand Rapids, MI; William B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, 2010), 108. 

31 Frank Macchia, Justified in the Spirit (Grand Rapids, MI; William B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, 2010),108. 

32 Gabriel Vahanan, Review of Williams, Huntson George" Wilde mess and Paradise in Christian 
Thought." The Biblical Experience of the Desert in the Hisotry of Chrisitanity, accessed, March 19, 2016 
Cambridge Core, 2015. 
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redemptive outcomes and things to learn. God can make something good happen in the 
midst of bad circumstances.” 33 In addition, Buchanan states that Wright concludes 
maybe what this crisis can teach us is the relative value of things, the true value of what 
you treasure most, a relationship with God. 34 

According to Walter Brueggemann, the wilderness is the “historical form of 
chaos. Israel is placed there and is surprised by God's presence and provision. The idea of 
wilderness in the Old Testament is thus deeply ambiguous.35 

N.D. Osborn author of A Handbook on Exodus, indicates the phrase identifies 
who the Israelites are, 14:3 the children of Israel, and include it as part of the direct quote. 
14:3 changes to indirect speech. They are entangled in the land using a word found in 
only two other places translated “perplexed” (Est 3:15 and Joel 1:18). Osborn states, “it 
probably means to confuse or to agitate, so a variety of interpretations are possible 
finding themselves in difficult country” wandering to and fro in the countryside” 
“wandering around in the land in confusion” “wandering aimlessly in the land” or simply 
“wandering around.” 36 The wilderness has shut them in may be expressed as confined in 


33 John Buchanan, From the Editors Desk; Thinking Critically, Living Faithfully at the Dawn, 
(Louisville, KY; Westminster, John Knox Press), 113. 

34 John Buchanan, From the Editors Desk; Thinking Critically, Living Faithfully at the Dawn, 
(Louisville, KY; Westminster, John Knox Press), 113. 

35 Walter Brueggemann, Hope, within History, Living Toward a Vision, (Louisville, KY; John 
Knox Press, 1987),86. 

36 N.D Osborn, and H.A. Hatton, A Handbook on Exodus, (New York: United Bible Societies, 
1999), 330. 
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the wilderness, or the wilderness has blocked their exodus. Wilderness may be 
understood as desert .”37 

Osborn argues the fundamental point is that God guides Israel in Exodus. God’s 
guidance is plain and continual. God sets a puzzling route no man would have thought of 
to confuse Pharaoh by an appearance of confusion and to win further and final glory for 
himself at Pharaoh’s expense. Osborn suggests the scripture stating that “God’s 
guidance must be seen not primarily as guidance from something, but instead as guidance 
toward something. 38 

Osborn believes it is guidance not toward Sinai or any other place of wilderness 
rendezvous but toward a final great moment of victory over Pharaoh, toward the greatest 
of all the “self-proving mighty acts .”39 In the sections following that great victory, it is 
guidance toward the place of God’s great giving of God to all of Israel.”40 

Osborn states, “God’s first intention was to give the appearance that Israel, fearful 
of the main road, then fearful of the wilderness, was starting first one way and then 
another, not knowing where to turn and so a ready prey for recapture or destruction. 

God’s second intention was to lure the Egyptians into a trap, first by making Pharaoh’s 
mind obstinate once again, and then by defeating Pharaoh and his forces, who were 
certain to come down in vengeance upon an apparently helpless and muddled Israel.” 41 

37 N.D Osborn, and H.A. Hatton, A Handbook on Exodus, (New York: United Bible Societies, 
1999), 330. 

38 N.D. Osborn and H.A. Hatton, A Handbook on Exodus, 330. 
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J.I. Durham author of Exodus unpacks the entangling story of the wilderness. 
Durham states, “The best clue we have to the route of Israel’s exodus from Egypt has to 
do finally not with its location, but with its purpose.” 42 In addition, Durham included 
precise details of location because they made his point more clearly, just as the redactor 
who set the superscription to the Book of Amos intended to fix the date of his collection 
by reference to a memorable earthquake we can no longer remember. 43 

Durham suggests, the compiler of this periscope has made even plainer the 
purpose that his geographical information, lost on us, was intended to illustrate. God 
guided his people away from the shortest and most logical route and into an eccentric 
series of turns designed to depict confusion, because of an intention to trick and then to 
defeat Pharaoh, and second, because he was not ready in any case to take his people on to 
the land he had promised them. 44 

Durham believes the purpose of the entire route-of-exodus composite, is summed 
up by God’s intention in the meandering route of Israel to the victory at the sea most of 
all, of course; but also, the provision for Israel in the wilderness was to “win glory,” “be 
made an honored one” by Pharaoh’s defeat. Durham concludes the purpose was to let the 
Egyptians know at first hand that God is indeed what and who God has claimed to be. 45 


42 J.I. Durham, Exodus (Dallas, TX; Word Incorporated, Vol. 3 1998), 187. 
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In the article, “Significant of the Wilderness,” Dorothy Hutchins, suggests, “the 
narrative portrays a God who had just saved God newly chosen people from slavery in 
Egypt. God is said to be merciful and gracious. The wilderness has many functions. It 
serves as a place of barrenness and hunger, source of nourishment from God, a location 
for God’s testing and revelation, and a context for the transformation for God’s people. 
Wilderness serves as a common metaphor for a space or time of confusion, transition and 
growth.” 46 

Hutchins believes we may therefore helpfully gain some understanding of the true 
significance of "wilderness," to reap the full benefits of the experience. Then, as we turn 
ever more fully to God, we shall find the spontaneity which breaks up the hard crust of 
selfishness, callousness, and indifference, and which is ever receiving because it is 
always expecting the continuous inflow of good, not for itself alone, but for humanity. 

So, we shall learn that these experiences are simply growing times, and that the very 
place which seemed bereft of all hope or light is really "the vestibule in which a material 
sense of things disappears, and spiritual sense unfolds the great facts of existence." 47 

Hutchins concludes, “It is our mental attitude towards the wilderness which 
decides what this experience shall mean to us. So, let us follow our God, and, knowing 
that we are Ted up of the spirit,’ let us go rejoicing forward, finding at each step of the 
way the spiritual watchword which will defeat each specific temptation of error.” 48 


46 Dorothy M. Hutchins, “Significance of the Wilderness”, accessed March 21, 2016. Article CSEC 
Library (1986), 149-150. 
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God a provision provider; the middle portion of Exodus is dedicated to the 
wandering in the wilderness and the miraculous provision by God for His people.” 49 
This spiritual insight enabled us to see the whole experience in its true light, even though 
to the Israelites themselves the wilderness seemed to be a place of loneliness, doubt, and 
darkness. 

The wilderness determines whether God or the flesh is going to rule our life. God 
wants to know what is in our heart. We have the power to turn our wounds and worries 
into wisdom. We have to learn to accept what has happened and use what you’ve learned 
to step forward. 

Everything we’ve experienced has given us the upper hand for dealing with 
everything we have yet to experience. However, there is no harm in asking for help. The 
more we understand and not simply deny our inner struggles, the more fully we will be 
able to embrace the need to reach out to others to find signs offering hope, courage, and 
confidence. 

The Spirit of the Eord is upon me, for he has anointed me to bring Good News to 
the poor. He has sent me to proclaim that captives will be free. 50 In this scripture, we 
find the hope of healing, confidence, and courage. 

In John Gills Exposition of the Bible, he states; “Jesus came to rescue the poor, 
brokenhearted, captive, blind and oppressed. Jesus came for people dehumanized by sin 
and suffering, by brokenness and sorrow, people like us. The Spirit anointed Jesus to 
bring liberation to those in need. The word anointing is another word for the “chosen” or 

49 Dorothy M. Hutchins, “Significance of the Wilderness,” 149-150. 

50 Luke 4:18 New Living Translation. (NLT) Unless otherwise notice all scripture references in 
this document are from the NLT. 
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equip. This anointing that was given to Christ by the Holy Spirit and transferred to us 
with Christ’s wisdom knowledge and understanding of the gospel. ”51 

Gills further states, “the oppressed not only include those being spiritually 
oppressed but also those unfairly treated by the systematic structures in society. These 
are powerless individuals in the world, caring for their needs and pursuing justice on their 
behalf. Proclaiming the gospel also requires us to feed, clothe, and train the oppressed.” 52 
Gill presents his theory of two parts of the scripture Luke 4:18; To preach 
deliverance to the captive. The word captive was a political term, the characteristic for 
captives was loss of freedom. The release of captives was to release them from situations 
of no freedom and share with the captives and the prisoners that God hears the cry of the 
oppressed. 53 

The Lord, He hath sent me to heal the broken hearted. Those whose hearts are 
broken and wounded with great pain and distress. The brokenhearted describe the 
community of returned exiles who are waiting for God to act again during their 
brokenness. It is those individuals whose spirit has been crushed from events that has 
occurred in their life. 54 

God's calling for us will bring great challenges, often distress and frustration and 
we can't succeed at this task on your own. Throughout Jesus’ ministry in the Gospel of 
Luke, Jesus emphasizes God’s care for the poor and, Jesus also came to free captives and 


51 John Gills Exposition of the Bible, Luke 4:18, Commentary, accessed March 16, 2015, 
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liberate the oppressed. Our serviee to others also eonsist of preaehing the Gospel to the 
poor. Whieh means the poor in spirit that have low and humble thoughts of themselves, 
and of their own righteousness. The good news brings goodness to the poor, benevolenee 
to the oppressed, and deliveranee for the eapture. 

When sadness and depression settle into our mind, heart, and soul it is not easy to 
shake the feelings off and move on as some may suggest or think. The broken speak of 
their brokenness with eare and eoneern. We share eomforting words sueh as by God's 
graee, kindness and we do not have to bear sueh brokenness alone. We have a God who 
not only promises God’s presence in every pain, but also knows our pain most intimately. 

Jesus’s message in the Nazareth synagogue in Luke 4:18 offers a stark warning 
for us today. The Spirit has empowered us to cross cultural and other barriers with Jesus’s 
message, a message of concern for people, a message of justice, liberation, and salvation. 
Walt Russell, author of the article, “The Anointing with the Holy Spirit,” states, “The 
author of Luke gives us a unique glimpse into Jesus' inaugural sermon in the synagogue 
of Nazareth. In the process, we get the anointed servant's own commentary on the 
significance of the baptism with the Holy Spirit. Luke's emphasis on the Nazareth sermon 
simply underscores his emphasis on the eschatological nature of Jesus' ministry and the 
central role that the Holy Spirit plays in Jesus' life.” 55 Russell suggests, “The Lukan 
theology, is the central role that the Holy Spirit will play in the eschatological age that 
has begun and share in the anointed one's empowering.”56 Russell argues, “Luke not 


55 Walt Russell, “The Anointing with The Holy Spirit,” Trinity Journal accessed March 15, 2015. 
February.16, 1986, 47-63. 

56 Walt Russell, The Anointing with the Holy Spirit, 47-63. 
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only emphasizes Jesus' inauguration of the new age of the Holy Spirit, but he also seems 


to set forth Jesus as a typical example of the eschatological prophet. Jesus' anointing with 
the Spirit is for preaching the gospel to the poor included in Luke 4:18, which is the 
model for ministry in the new age Jesus inaugurated. ”57 

Russell concludes, “The prophetic ministry of the disciples of Jesus is not an 
unstructured one. As many have recognized, Jesus' Nazareth sermon is used by Luke as a 
programmatic statement and structure for Jesus' whole prophetic ministry. Having set 
forth the premise that Jesus' anointing with the Holy Spirit and his resulting prophetic 
ministry is the model for Christians' ministry.” 58 

While Russell articulates the prophetic ministry of Jesus with the anointing of the 
Holy Spirit, Andrew Lord writes an article entitled; “A Framework for Mission in the 
Spirit”, suggests the characteristic of healing is both a call to social action and a call to 
exercise the gifts of the Spirit. The in-breaking of the Spirit is also crucial to seeing 
mission in the context of a spiritual battle. Lord believes, we need to consider in any 
work of the Spirit there must be hints of Christ and a directing of people towards Christ. 
In doing so we enter into the presence and work of the Spirit. 59 

Frank Macchia, author of Justified in the Spirit, suggest the emphasis should be 
on Jesus the man of the Spirit who has come to bring divine favor to the poor and the 
oppressed, especially through Spirit baptism. It is through the spiritual baptism that the 


57 Walt Russell, The Anointing with the Holy Spirit, 47-63. 
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righteousness of the kingdom of God sets people free and ushers them into the realm of 
God’s Spirit. 60 

Macchia concludes that the Spirit mediated the incarnation and anointed the body 
of Jesus so that Jesus could function as the revelation of the covenant faithfulness of God. 
Jesus revealed this in many ways, such as bestowing favor on the outcast in Luke 4:18. 6i 

Macchia discusses the faithfulness of Jesus, Matthey Jacques article on the 
“International Review of Mission, ” states, “how we should not minimize what Jesus 
proclamation implies. It really gives dignity to the poor, liberates the oppressed and 
opens up the eyes of those who do not understand, through Jesus situations will 
changed. ”62 

Jacques Matthey gives an account of Jesus empowering mission that is revealed in 
the scripture. It shows how Jesus understood his specific role within God's mission. 
Matthey suggests the reading of the proclamation was the beginning of Jesus theological 
history of Christianity. 63 

The proclamation brought about a change of regime in a country basically 
modifies the overall conditions of life. Matthey states, “Jesus' proclamation implies that 
it gives dignity to the poor, liberates the oppressed and opens up the eyes of those who do 
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not understand, by declaring that the old social and religious rules have been replaced by 
the kingdom of God.”64 

In addition, Matthey states, “Jesus proclaims that God's liberating power and 
solidarity is not exclusively meant for the benefit of the physical descendants of the 
patriarchs, of the people of the exodus and the great prophets.” Matthey suggest that there 
is a clear holistic liberation emphasis in the Spirit's mission program. 65 

The aim is to radically change the spiritual, personal, social and economic 
conditions of all the victims, of all those who have been put aside by religious, social, 
political or economic developments in society. The categories are clear, the poor, the 
captives, the blind, and the oppressed. “The aim is clear also; good news, release, sight, 
freedom. There is no priority within this holistic vision. Usually, the various exclusion 
processes reinforce each other anyhow.” 66 

In the article, “The Spirits Mission, Manifesto Jesus Hermeneutics and Luke’s 
Editorial, ” Matthey quotes Osborne and Stricher saying “the structure of the text seems 
to show that the good news and "the year of the Lord's favor" are the overarching 
concepts. At the structural center is the sentence "recovery of sight to the blind" which in 
Luke, as in the New Testament generally, has a literal as well as a symbolic meaning. 
Jesus came to open the eyes of the blind, but also to open the minds and hearts of all 
people.”67 

64 Jacques Matthey, “The Spirits Mission; Manifesto Jesus Hermeneutics and Luke’s Editorial.” 
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Matthey states, “Jesus proclaims God's liberating power and solidarity is not 
exclusively meant for the benefit of the physical descendants of the patriarchs, of the 
people of the exodus and the great prophets. God's mission has a universal scope 
transcending any ethnic, cultural, social, racial or confessional barrier.” 68 

Matthey expresses the purpose of Jesus mission in the text, while T. Vaughn 
Walker, author of an article entitled “Spirit of the Lord Review and Expositor,” discusses 
the importance of the Spirit of the Lord being upon the believer. Both are important to 
reveal the ministry of Jesus and how it transforms to the believer. 

Walker affirms the difference between the believer and the nonbeliever is the 
active presence of the Spirit of God in the life of the believer. Walker states, “The 
Christian believer receives the Spirit's anointing at the true baptism which is, baptism in 
the Holy Spirit at regeneration.” 69 

Walker discusses the mission and purpose of Jesus ministry and how Jesus was 
committed to preaching good news to the poor and spoke out against the evils that 
accompany social class. Walker described the ministry as a “mission to proclaim release 
to the captives which referred to imprisoned debtors. ”70 

Walker indicates that far too many have abandoned their faith when it comes to 
the power of God appropriating physical or emotional healing. Undoubtedly, God uses 
physicians, medications, and medical technology in the deliverance of the sick. Jesus 
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touched and the physically blind were given their sight. Walker asked, “Was this ministry 
only intended for Jesus and the disciples of that time?” i\ 

Walker concludes that Jesus ministry was to the lost sheep of the house of Israel 
precisely, because Jesus is the good shepherd come to gather the renewed Israel around 
himself and to launch into the world with the healing grace God always intended to flow 
through his chosen people. Jesus ministered to the Jews for the Gentiles. Therefore, we 
should say the mission of Jesus is first to Israel through his own ministry and then to the 
Gentiles through the actions of Jesus apostles. The particularity of Jesus’ earthly ministry 
serves the universality of God’s ultimate vision for the world. 72 

Aaron Kuesehe writer of the artiele, “Theology at Work “states, “Jesus benefit 
people in need and does not stipulates if they are a believer or not. Unlike the rulers of 
the fallen world, Jesus rules on behalf of the poor, the prisoners, the blind, the oppressed, 
and even those who have fallen into debt. ”73 

The Lord’s concern is not only for people in desperate need but the Lord cares for 
people in every station and condition. Kuesehe answers Walker question on was the 
ministry just for the disciples of that time. Kuesehe states, “The Lord’s eoncern for the 
poor, the suffering, and the powerless distinguishes Christ as one we all need to follow.” 
74 Jesus intentionality is something we must model as disciples. Jesus ministry was not 
casual; it was deliberate. We must be purposeful and consistent in meeting the needs of 
God’s people. 
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It is argued by the author of Empathy for the Psychological Underdog, Eben 
Schaffer that, “Luke 4:18 paid special attention to the alleviation of human psychological 
suffering.” Schaffer is describing the mental and emotional state of a person, which 
Kuesche discusses in his article. Schaffer suggests, “The approach in the psychological 
dimension involves various types of suffering, poverty, sickness, and social ostracism. 
Schaffer concluded that the mental process, feelings or empathy motivate the alleviation 
of suffering.” 75 

Schaffer suggests that the scripture is based upon human psychological suffering. 
Marcia Webb argues, “Research in the psychology of religion has begun to examine one 
potential reaction to adverse life events, brokenhearted, oppression and other life 
difficulties are called spiritual struggle.” 76 

Webb argues that, research investigating spiritual struggle is an enormously 
distressing experience. Webb states, “Persons engaged in spiritual struggle are more 
likely to report various symptoms including increased anxiety and depression. Some 
studies have further suggested that misfortune may result in loss of faith.” 11 
While Schaffer and Webb argue that Like 4:18 is based upon human 
psychological suffering, and spiritual struggle, Joel Green author of The Theology of the 
Gospel of Luke indicates the potential focus in Luke 4:18 emphasis is on the ministry of 
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release. Green states the release eonsist of “release of forgiveness”, the power of release 
at work in Jesus ministry. 78 

Green elaborates on the “release of the blind and to proclaim or send forth to 
preach the good news to the poor.” Green suggest the narrative has narrowed the 
spotlight on Jesus as the anointed one the prophetic one who will work under the 
guidance of and empowered by the Spirit of the Lord. Green concludes that the motif of 
prayer appears in this scripture by way of God’s faithfulness to God’s children, but also 
to encourage Jesus followers to replicate Jesus fidelity in our lives. 79 

Green articulates his emphasis on Jesus ministry as release of forgiveness. 

Matthey argues healing as the focus of the ministry. Matthey believes to experience 
healing is not just to experience freedom from sickness, illness and suffering. Healing 
includes a spiritual dimension, which is experiencing God’s presence, a physical, mental 
and ethical dimension, indicates living in obedience and righteousness. Matthey argues 
that healing is experienced when people are reconciled with themselves and others and 
meet God in their lives, so 

S.J. Brendan expresses his theology of Jesus’ in an article entitled, ‘'Jesus the 
Messiah in the Gospel of Luke, Discerning a Pattern of Correction. ” Byrne creates the 
scene in the synagogue when it begins to turn when the Nazarenes, impressed by Jesus’ 
“gracious words,’’ fix Jesus as one of their own. Brendan states that Jesus taunts the 
people with a provocative appeal to biblical precedents. As Elijah, and Elisha did, Jesus 
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speaks for a prophetic healing ministry that will break through merely local and indeed 
national bounds, si 

Brendan compares Jesus Ministry with Elijah and Elisha. J. Kwabena Asamoah- 
Gynadu article entitled; ''Signs Wonders and Ministry; The Gospel in the Power of the 
Spirit” states, “the African Charismatic Christian leaders understanding of the anointing, 
is continuous with the understanding with which Jesus worked.” Asamoah-Gynadu 
believes, “the anointing accounts for the viability of the relationship between the gospel 
and the power of the Spirit as succinctly outlined in St. Luke’s proclamation of the 
mission of Jesus Christ, Luke 4:18.” 82 

Asamoah-Gynadu states, “Luke makes it clear that both the Savior himself and 
his followers are empowered for the life and ministry of the kingdom by the Holy Spirit.” 
He singles out the Spirit as the power for the life and mission of Jesus. Asamoah-Gynadu 
streams of Christianity believe in the mission statement as outlined by Luke: 4:18. He 
feels it is appropriate for their ministries not have to search their archives for evidences of 
the power of the gospel in the work of evangelization. 83 

Asamoah-Gynadu argues, “the experience of the Spirit brings results, the Bible 
talks about it and, the promise of Jesus Christ that those who believe in him would do 
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greater works does confirm even today that there is a relationship between the Spirit and 


the power of the gospel. ”84 

J. Nolland unpacks this text in Luke 4:18. “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me,” 
where the Spirit came down “upon him.” “God anointed me with the Holy Spirit”. 
Nolland states, “the Spirit is upon Jesus due to the anointing that occurred at Jesus’s 
Baptism.” Nolland argues, “Luke gives confusing signals about whether the anointing is 
to be understood as prophetic, who is, however, quite wrong in denying a Jewish content 
to Luke’s use of Christ”.85 

Nolland states his understanding of the anointing in the text. “The spirit of 
prophecy from before the Lord Elohim (God) is upon me. A prophetic anointing finds 
support from the Qumran documents. “Anointed” seems to be used collectively of the 
prophets speaks of the past figure in the community as “God’s anointed,” to probably the 
same figure or an eschatological figure who is called the “anointed of the Spirit”. A 
prophetic identity for Jesus is of importance to Luke in this scripture and elsewhere.” 86 

Robert Willoughby author of an essay entitled; The Mission and Meaning Essay: 
The Concept of Jubilee,” states, “Luke 4:18, some scholars, see the text as demonstrating 
that God's will be carried out despite Jewish rejection of the Messiah in the contours of 
what, for Luke, had become the contrastingly successful mission to the Gentiles.”87 
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Willoughby quotes J. S Robert Brawley who argued that Luke's purpose was 
much more focused upon the experience of Jesus and Jesus unacceptability in Jesus own 
country as a paradigm for Jesus followers right up to the end of the Acts. Willoughby 
suggest “the analysis of the broader discourse structure reveals that the narrative is 
moving inexorably to the subject of Jesus' rejection at the hands of Jesus home 
synagogue. We begin, though, with what can only be regarded as a Christological 
orientation to the scene. First, Jesus announces the beginnings of his messianic task a 
direct claim to be God's anointed messenger.”88 

Willoughby states in a recent article, Howard Marshall has summarized what is 
written in Luke what Jesus did in Jesus ministry: 

a. “Jesus brought the good news of the Kingdom of God and salvation to the 

people and offered it to all who would receive it, whether economically rich or 

poor.” 

b. “Jesus befriended the people who were poor and needy in his own society. 

Within the group of disciples, they experienced a new status in society.” 

c. “Jesus cared physically for the sick with mighty works of healing.” 

d. “Jesus fed the hungry.” 

e. “Jesus strongly commended the giving of alms by the rich 

f. “Jesus criticized the rich and violent.” 

Willoughby concludes that the question remains as to whether Jubilee imagery 
has any validity in a society which, might have sprung to the minds of Jesus' hearers or 
even that of Luke's own. The author of Luke points the way forward by not dwelling 
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upon Jubilee imagery but by allowing it to be redefined by the content of Jesus' own 
ministry. 89 

Joseph Koech author of the article, “The Spirit Motif of Luke” states, “Luke has 
been termed the “Gospel of the Spirit.” This is seen in how the author highlights the place 
of the Spirit in the life and ministry of Jesus in the Gospel. The Holy Spirit upon Jesus 
was first for the fulfilment of the functions of the Messiah. Second, it was for 
proclamation, the working of miracles and other liberating activities. 90 

Koech states “the centrality of the Spirit in the life of Jesus is so strong in Luke 
4:18 that mentions the Spirit in the Gospel touching the life and ministry of Jesus. Luke 
ensures that Jesus does the work as recorded in the rest of the Gospel under the anointing 
of the Spirit.’ 9i 

Koech argues Jesus does not enter the ministry without the anointing of the Spirit. 
Under the power of the Spirit, Jesus announces the Spirit's activity through Jesus life. 
Luke does not presume that Jesus had not done any public work for Jesus fame had 
already spread. It is also possible that Luke is anticipating Jesus empowered work. 92 
Koech concludes, “in the book of Luke, Jesus pneumatic anointing, rather than 
the source of Jesus unique relationship to God was how Jesus was equipped to carry out 
Jesus divinely appointed task. “Luke's portrayal of Jesus pneumatic anointing, which 
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anticipates the experience of the early church, is consistent with Jesus prophetic 
pneumatology.” 93 

“The Wilderness has blocked our exodus.” They are entangled in the land. "They 
are confused," "perplexed." "They have lost their way." "The Wilderness has blocked 
their way and shuts them in and it will leave us confused and uncertain about everything 
in our life. We are inadequately equipped, unprepared and inexperienced, not to mention 
afraid. Much like our women veterans that are shut in the wilderness of life trying to find 
their way out. However, Luke 4:18 let us know that there is hope. Jesus came to preach 
the gospel to the poor, heal the brokenhearted and preach deliverance to the captives, and 
has asked all who believe to carry out this mission. 

Just as Biblical scholarship gives a set of diverse disciplines to the study of the 
Hebrew and New Testament scriptures, being used in this ministry project, we must also 
examine the historical account of the scriptures on how women had wilderness 
experiences and how they found God in the mist of the chaos. 


93 Joseph Koech, “The Spirit Motif on Luke, Journal” 2008 14-30, 156-171. 



CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 

The context of this paper will focus on women wilderness experiences, biblically, 
historically and present with women veterans. These wilderness moments and 
experiences are marked with hard times, times of great trial, times of extreme temptations 
and tests. Their life, their faith, their trust and their belief in God, seemingly is hanging in 
the balance in the wilderness. 

Rodney Starks author of‘T/ze Reconstructing the Rise of Christianity; The Role of 
Women f states, “biblically women were the bearer of life, mother of the family, and at 
times head of the tribe, priestess, and ancestress, founders of religious orders, military 
leaders, monarchs and martyrs, within the life of early Christianity. Many contributions 
of women in the Bible were either left out or played down. Though woman is viewed 
positively in certain instances in the Bible, the negative image dominates.” i 

Starks concluded that women often converted to Christianity while their male 
relatives remained pagans, “lest they lose their senatorial status. Women were treated 
negatively in the Bible. Women were considered, inferior, valued less, silenced, 
excluded, constrained, exhorted to be submissive. 2 


1 Rodney Starks, Reconstructing The Rise of Christianity, The Role of Women, (Oxford Journals, 
United Kingdom, Oxford University Press, 2014). 

2 Rodney Starks, Reconstructing The Rise of Christianity, The Role of Women. 
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Today our country falls behind much of the developing world on women issues. 


Our nation does not yet adequately recognize and celebrate the contributions of women 
even in the military service. They do not treat them with dignity and respect or help 
promote their successful transition to civilian life and, the battle continues. 

Throughout history, men’s voices totally dominated theology and scholarship, on 
the Bible. It has only been in the last decades that women’s voices, have come of age, 
certainly in the field of scholarship. For many women readers across the world the 
silence of women and violence are realities of many women’s lives. For some the Bible is 
experienced as giving a divine stamp of approval to their suffering. 3 

Roger Evans author of Sex and Salvation; Virginity as A Soteriological Paradigm 
in Ancient Christianity, quotes two scholars on their view of gender in the Bible. Joyce 
Salisbury author of Church Fathers Independent Virgins, “writes that the early Fathers 
understood men to be primarily spiritual and women carnal.” She further states that since 
by nature women were primarily carnal, in order to achieve spirituality, they had to 
renounce those things that define them as women.” 4 

Rosemary Ruether author of Religion and Sexism, concludes that these views of 
women manifested themselves is an early Christian soteriological paradigm. Ruether 
argues “that based on the writings of the early Fathers who wrote on virginity, women as 


3. Karen Madigan, “Intersection of Women Studies with Religious Studies,” Virginia Theological 
Seminary, Alexandria, VA, 2012, accessed April 9, 2016, www.digitalcommons.Kent.edu. 

4 4 Roger Steven Evans, Sex and Salvation; Virginity as a Soteriological Paradigm in Ancient 
Christianity, (University Press of America 2003), 70. 
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women do not have aceess to the kingdom of God.” 5 “The women were doomed to 
damnation beeause of their gender.” 

Mary Gerhart author of Christianity in the book entitled Her Voice Her Faith, 
argues that one of the current issues in the study of Christianity is that of “her voice.” 
Gerhart states that most people are surprised to learn that almost 250 Christian women 
authored texts or remnants of texts over the first fifteen centuries. Women who are 
authors and their writings have been available in editions since 1800.6 

Gerhart concludes that there is evidence that “women’s voices have been 
diminished or lost in the first and second century transition from orality to writing in the 
canonized written texts.” It also evident that women are attempting to recover their 
religious history and challenged negative stereotypes that had become so deeply 
embedded in the authority of scriptures and their commentaries that seem to be about 
women nature itself? 

While Gerhart points out women voices not being heard in the text, Lilian Klein 
states that “the paradigm roles of the male protagonists are always clear at one level 
which is obedience to God and diligence, with emphasis shifting between the two.” Klein 
suggest, “women’s narrative roles are similar, however, the obedience required is to her 
human counterpart who may or may not deserve her subservience.” 8 


5 Roger Steven Evans, Sex and Salvation; Virginity as a Soteriological Paradigm in Ancient 
Christianity, (University Press of America 2003), 70-71. 

6 Mary Gerhart, Her Voice Her Faith, Chapter 6 Christianity, (Westview Press, 2003), 169-213. 

7 Mary Gerhart, Her Voice Her Faith, 169-213. 

8 Lillian Klein, Engaging Biblical Women, University of Wyoming, Religious Studies Department, 
(September 2003) accessed March 27, 2016 www.bibleinterp.com/articles/klein. 
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Klein expresses how “women are usually presented as peripheral to a narrative, 
perhaps as reproductive necessities, sometimes as difficult and potentially dangerous, 
occasionally as central, but almost always subject to male controls.” “Women are often 
nameless, mostly without genealogies, which effectively renders them without 
existence.” 9 

Klein argues once they have accomplished their narrative “mission,” women tend 
to disappear from the text without further ado and, it is rare indeed to hear of a woman’s 
death. Klein concludes that “women are occasionally honored, but they are marginalized 
at the same time and rivalry among women receives a different kind of attention than 
rivalry among men.” lo 

The depiction of women biblically and historically has been degrading. Early 
Christian theologians and scholars described women as defective and misbegotten 
mistake of nature. In the 1876 Declaration of Rights for women it was noted that 
“women were made first for their own happiness, with the absolute right to herself.” The 
declaration concludes that “women were made for man and her best interests in all cases 
is to be sacrificed to his will.” St. Augustine of Hippo stated, “We are also considered 
Eve’s the temptress and their only function is bearing children.” ii 


9 Lillian Klein, Engaging Biblical Women, University of Wyoming, Religious Studies Department, 
(September 2003) accessed March 27, 2016, www.bibleinterp.com/articles/klein. 

10 Lillian Klein, Engaging Biblical Women, University of Wyoming, Religious Studies 
Department, (September 2003) accessed March 27, 2017, www.bibleinterp.com/articles/klein. 


11 B.A Robinson, “The Role of Women in Christianity”, accessed March 27, 2015, 2010. 
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It has been suggested no matter what women might achieve in the world the 
message of Genesis warns men not to trust women. From the beginning women, have 
struggled to maintain her voice and freedom. 

Eve was called Ishah, in Hebrew means woman. Later she became Eve, the “life- 
bearer”. In the Bible, itself and throughout the history of biblical interpretation. Eve has 
been vilified as solely responsible for the current plight of humanity, the one who 
introduced sin into the world. 12 

Edith Deem author of All the Women in the Bible gives an account of several 
women in the Bible. Deem justifies that women maintain their place as it is suggested in 
the following text which suggest women should follow Eve’s example. Deem states that 
twice in the New Testament, Paul reminds the Corinthian women that like Eve they are in 
danger of being led away from the simplicity of Christ’s teaching and can be hurt by the 
subtlety of the serpent which brings disunity.” 13 

Deem quotes Paul who expresses his regard for women in Timothy. Paul said that 
“man is superior to women and he recognizes that woman was deceived in transgressions 
but can be saved in childbearing if she continues in faith and charity and holiness with 
dignity.” Deem concludes that “despite a woman’s transgressions she can arise above 
them.” 14 A transgression can be a failure to do your duty. A sin is a transgression 
against God. I would argue since it is a law created by man and not God there is no 
transgression to overcome, just the oppression that has been put on the woman. 


12 B.A Robinson, The Role of Women in Christianity. 

13 Edith Deem, All of the Women of the Bible, (New York, NY, HarperCollins Publisher, 1983), 6. 

14 Edith Deem, All of the Women of the Bible, (New York, NY, HarperCollins Publisher, 1983), 7. 
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Julie Parker states in an article entitled “Blaming Eve Alone,” that neglecting to 
translate the scripture correctly has important ramifications. Parker states the Bibles do 
not mention that Adam was “with her” facilitate interpretations that excuse the man and 
condemn the woman. Depictions of Eve as evil have endured for thousands of years. 
“Ancient interpreters reasoned that the woman yields to the serpent’s appeal, revealing 
her base nature, and receives God’s punishment before the man, showing her greater 
crime.” i5 

While Parker gives an interpretation of how the scripture depicts the first woman 
as evil, Caryn Reader describes the long world history in the Bible of sexual violence 
against women and of physical violence against women in response to perceived sexual 
transgressions, a story that continues to unfold. i6 

Reader believes, the laws of Deuteronomy 22:20-24 leave open the possibility of 
sexual violence. The texts portray that the young woman was promiscuous, and it was 
disgraceful and a crime in Israel and the woman was to be stone to death because of her 
acts. Reader states the roles of the women in these laws are more ambiguous. “In 
historical context women in general were more vulnerable to sexual violence, accusations 
of wrongdoing, and the shame of illicit intercourse, factors that remain true for the 
modern church.” ii 


15 Julie Faith Parker, “Blaming Eve Alone”; Translation, Omission and Implications of Amah in 
Genesis 3:6B, accessed April 10, 2016, Journal of Biblical Literature, (2013), 729-747. 

16 Caryn Reader, “Wives, Daughters, Sex and Violence, in Biblical Tradition." In Ex Auditu An 
International Journal of the Theological Interpretation of the Scripture Vol. 28, 122-141. (Eugene, OR; 
Pickwick Publications, 2012). 

17 Caryn Reader, “Wives, Daughters, Sex and Violence in Biblical Tradition." 
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Reader concludes that most women in ancient times were uneducated and 
unskilled in a trade. Providing for themselves was very difficult, and they were 
vulnerable to those who would prey upon them. For many women in dire situations, they 
became concubines which some felt that was the only suitable option than prostitution, 
homelessness, or death. They were entangled in the wilderness, mountains on one side 
and the sea on the other, is 

Lauren Monroe agrees with Reader on the violence of women that dominates 
many of lives of women in the text. Monroe suggest Judges shows two women in the 
Bible whose violent deaths are described as belonging to the sacrificial realm. Although 
Numbers 25 and Judges 19 are not explicitly about human sacrifice, each employs the 
vocabulary of sacrifice to describe the murder of women. 19 

Monroe argues that the “female gender of the victims can hardly be coincidence, 
yet the texts do not bear the signs of literary dependence, suggesting that they are shaped 
by certain Israelite attitudes toward human sacrifice and a specific gender, women.” 

Monroe states a plague broke out among the Israelites. To stop the plague, the 
Israelites selected a Midianite woman from enemy territory, brought her into the Israelite 
camp, perhaps put her through a rite of insemination, and offered her as a substitute for 
the Israelite community. Monroe concludes “her presumed death was intended to 
propitiate the deity and neutralize the plague against the Israelites.” 20 Women were being 


18 Caryn Reader, “Wives, Daughters, Sex and Violence in Biblical Tradition. 

19 Lauren Monroe, Disembodied Women, Sacrificial Language and the Deaths of Bat-Jephthah 
and the Bethlehemite Concubine, accessed April 7, 2016, Catholic Biblical Quarterly. Academic Journal, (Jan 
2013), Vol. 75 Issue 1, 32-52. 

20 Lauren Monroe, Disembodied Women, Sacrificial Language and the Deaths of Bat-Jephthah 
and the Bethlehemite Concubine. 
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used as a sacrificial animal, which concludes they were not worthy of living life as a 
human. 

Hannah is the most notable woman in the Bible. We see the depth of her pain 
physically, emotionally, and spiritually. Hannah’s story is told in more detail because so 
many aspects of her plight call to us from the depths of our own pain. 

Patrick Miller argues that Hannah's problem, the source of her complaint or 
lament, (grief or sorrow) is clearly indicated in the story her barrenness as affliction. 
Miller states, when one looks more closely at the details of the story, the complaint and 
the situation are not simply one-dimensional, having to do only with the internal plight of 
her barrenness, but is indeed three dimensional. 21 

Miller suggests the crisis of the complaint has its roots in part in the action of 
God, in part in the internal situation of the lamenter, and in part in the activity of other 
persons. Miller concludes that Hannah finds God the source of her internal suffering but 
does not realized God is the source of her resolution .22 She was perplexed in her mind 
and did not realize that during her wilderness experience God was there. 

While Miller suggest that Hannah is a story woman today can relate to, Delores 
Williams author of Sisters of the Wilderness, argues that the African American women’s 
history corresponds with many themes of Hagar’s story in the Bible, and nothing links 


21 Patrick P. Miller, “Trouble and Woe; Interpreting the Biblical Laments,” accessed April 17, 
2016 Article,1983, 32-45. 


22 Patrick Miller, “Trouble and Woe; Interpreting the Biblical Laments.” 
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the two women together more securely than their religious experiences in the 
wilderness.23 

In the Biblical story, Hagar wilderness experienced happened in a desolate and 
lonely wilderness where she was fleeing from her slave owner. Williams suggest that 
Hagar and African American women are sisters in the wilderness struggling for life 
trying to come to terms with situations that have destructive potential. Williams 
concludes for the African American women the wilderness experience today sometimes 
means standing utterly alone in the midst of our distinctive oppression and the ability to 
survive and achieve despite that oppression. 24 

L. Juliana M Claassems argues, “the common theme of the stories of Ruth and 
Tamar concerns the numerous instances in which the worth or dignity of the female 
characters is threatened, violated, or potentially violated.” Claassems suggest this 
dehumanization, however, is resisted by the subjects whose human dignity is 
compromised, revealing important insights regarding the nature of female resistance in a 
context of dehumanization.” 25 

Claassems stated that “it is significant that both in the case of Tamar and in that of 
Ruth, it is this resistance by the women that compels the male characters too finally see 
and recognize the humanity of the female characters, whose basic rights, needs, and 
desires have not been recognized by their respective societies.” Claassems concludes that 

23 Delores Williams, Sisters in the Wilderness, (Maryknoll, NY, Orbis Books, 1993), 108, 109, 

201 . 

24 Delores Williams, Sisters in the Wilderness. 

25 Juliana M.L. Claassen, Family and Violence 2012 - accessed April 8, 2016, Stellenbosch 
University, Society of Biblical Literature, 2012, 659-674. 
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a further connection between the narrative of Ruth and Naomi and that of Tamar is that 
both narratives are set in the context of the dehumanization of the most vulnerable 
members of society women, foreigners, and widows. 26 

Dehumanization can be defined “as a situation in which the human ability to 
flourish is severely restricted and impaired. In such a situation, people are not treated as 
equals, as subjects whose needs matter.” 21 While in the wilderness of life, we asked 
ourselves, do we matter? 

Pheme Perkins writes in an article entitled “Women in the Bible and Its World”, 
believes, everything reported in the Bible represents the male's view of women and their 
experience. Perkins stated the scripture reports women exercised independent authority 
in both Mesopotamia and Egypt, however they were not acknowledged as ruling 
independently in Israel. 28 

Perkins quotes A. I. Brenner who suggests that the general paradigm stories about 
women reinforce their place as wives and mothers. Brenner believes, “other stories 
exploit the sexuality of women as temptresses. Foreign women are often the culpable 
agents, like Potiphar's wife inn Genesis 39, Samson's woman. Judges 14-16. Seductive 
behavior is more positively assessed in the instances of Tamar and Ruth, who are 
childless widows faced with males who fail in their obligations. ”29 


26 Juliana M.L. Claassen, Family and Violence 2012. 

27 Juliana M.L. Claassen, Family and Violence,2012. 

28 Pheme Perkins, “Women in the Bible, And Its World,” Souree Interpretation 42 (ATLA) 1988: 
33-34, accessed April 9, 2016. 


29 Pheme Perkins, “Women in the Bible, And Its World.” 
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Perkins stated in Judges 19 the story of the rape concubine has even more 
horrifying results. Her master murders her and sends pieces of her brutalized body to the 
twelve tribes to save males from victimization. Perkins states that vengeance takes the 
form of bloodshed and rape and the whole body of Israelite women become victims. 
Perkins concludes that “the editor of Judges wanted to show how women were victimized 
without monarchy, lawlessness, violence ruled.” 30 

Cassandra Klyman, author of A Psychoanalytic Perspective of Women in the 
Bible, states, in the Old Testament, a common theme is that righteous women must 
follow a mission led by their men. Klyman stated women that followed their husbands, 
was the way to develop their personhood however painful the consequences. 31 

Klyman gives an example of how Sarah leaves the comfort of her home to go 
with her husband. Sarah, bolstered by her husband’s belief that she is still beautiful uses 
that confidence to require that he request, not demand, her sacrificing her body, disguise 
herself as his sister rather than his wife for the Pharaoh to save their lives”. Sarah 
entangled in the wilderness perplex in the mind of believing she is doing what a woman 
must do to save their lives even, but it puts her in a degrading situation. 32 

Klyman states the role of women in the Luke is restricted to what was acceptable 
to the “Roman imperial world where women were without real decision-making and. 


30 Pheme Perkins, Women in the Bible, And Its World 1988. 

31 Cassandra Klyman, A Psychoanalytic Perspective of Women in the Bible, accessed April 8, 
2016 (May 9, 2014), 135-152, onlinelibrary.wiley.com/doi/10.1111/cros. 12060/abstract. 


32 Cassandra Klyman, A Psychoanalytic Perspective of Women in the Bible. 
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authority and leadership.” Klyman eoneludes that “Luke affirms that man is empowered 
to speak and act and bear responsibility.” 33 

Klyman suggest that in Luke the woman was not empowered to be decision 
makers or speak. Marshall Janzen author of the article “Orderly Participation or Silenced 
Women?” points out that also in Corinthians, advocates a total silencing of women in 
church services. Janzen noted, Paul appealed to the creation story of Genesis 2 to show 
that men had priority over women, man was created first, woman was created from man, 
a woman sinned first. 34 

Janzen suggests in the scriptures Paul rebuked Corinthian women for not wearing 
their veils. He insisted that they wear their veils to make clear that they accepted their 
lower status even while exercising leadership. Janzen concludes that attempts to water 
down this harsh command is misdirected. “Just as they expressed their view on the place 
of tongues, they also expressed their view on the place of women.” 35 

Majella Franzmann author of Women in Religion points out the marginalization 
strategies by religious texts. Franzmann states “women most often appear in religious 
texts when they are problematic figures, immoral characters, the victims of men’s 
violence, or silent characters, i.e. “the woman at the weU”, the woman with the issue of 
blood. ”36 Who am I? Are we not worthy of a name? 


33 Cassandra Klyman, A Psychoanalytic Perspective of Women in the Bible. 

34 Marshall Janzen, “Orderly Participation or Silenced Women” accessed April 8, 2016, Vol. 42 No. 1 
■ pp. 55-70, 2013. 

35 Marshall Janzen, “Orderly Participation or Silenced Women.” 

36 Marshall Janzen, “Orderly Participation or Silenced Women. ” 
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Franzmann suggest that “even with women experience in the text may have very 
little to do with an actual perception about women and far more to do with clarifying a 
perception about men.” Franzmann concludes there are times when a woman in the text 
is heard to speak in comparison with male characters, but that is the exceptional rather 
than normative. 37 

Today the oppression continues all over the world. Malika Sebeka, one of the 
authors of an article entitled “Reading the Bible with Women in Poor Marginalized 
Communities in South African ” views women today in South Africa and their wilderness 
experiences. 38 

Sebeka argues that African women in South Africa have experienced what many 
womanists and feminists call the "triple oppression" of race, class, and gender. The 
author states that it is only recently that it has been acknowledged that the majority of the 
poor are women. Sebeka states the subordination of women is even more evident in the 
church, even though they are in the majority in most congregations. 39 

Sebeka argues, while many of the missionary-initiated churches now ordain 
women to positions of ministerial leadership, the numbers coming forward for ordination 
are comparatively few. Church structures continue to be patriarchal and male-dominated. 
“Even in the African Independent Church women are excluded from performing baptisms 
and distributing Holy Communion, and there is a pervasive attitude arising from a 


37 Maiella Franzmann, Women in Religion, (Oxford, United Kingdom, Oxford University Press, 
Inc., 2000), 75-76. 

38 Sebeka, Malika, Haddad, Beverly, “Reading the Bible; With Women in Poor Marginalized 
Communities in South Africa,” accessed April 8, 2016, (1997), 83-92. 

39 Sebeka, Malika, Haddad, Beverly, “Reading the Bible; With Women in Poor Marginalized 
Communities in South Africa.” 
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complex interplay of cultural practice and the Levitical texts that women are "unclean" as 


a result of menstruation. Those that are in lay leadership are prevented from performing 
duties when they are menstruating and so the church too remains a site of struggle.” 40 

Sebeka states that the women of Amawoti immediately identified with the woman 
with the hemorrhage in the text. Discussion followed concerning this woman's situation. 
Sebeka quotes the scripture stating when Jesus had not regarded the woman as unclean 
and had affirmed her by healing her. It was also acknowledged that the woman herself 
had shown courage and inner strength by taking the initiative. 4i 

Sebeka concludes, in spite of her circumstances, there was a recognition that she 
had never given up hope throughout the twelve years. Through the encounter the woman 
was given "the right to talk to Jesus”, something the women of Amawoti were not 
allowed to do. 42 

For thousands of years’ women have been divided and conquered into the 
oppressed majority even justified by religion. Oppression is a type of injustice. 
“Oppression is the inequitable use of authority, law, or physical force to prevent others 
from being free or equal. The verb oppress can mean to keep someone down in a social 
sense, such as an authoritarian government might do in an oppressive society. ”43 


40 Sebeka, Malika, Haddad, Beverly, “Reading the Bible; With Women in Poor Marginalized 
Communities in South Africa, ” accessed April 8, 2016, 1997, 83-92. 

41 Sebeka, Malika, Haddad, “Beverly, Reading the Bible; With Women in Poor Marginalized 
Communities in South Africa.” 

42 Sebeka, Malika, Haddad, “Beverly, Reading the Bible; With Women in Poor Marginalized 
Communities in South Africa.” 

43 Sebeka, Malika, Haddad, “Beverly, Reading the Bible; With Women in Poor Marginalized 
Communities in South Africa.” 
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Many cultures and religions justify the oppression of women by attributing sexual 
power to them that men must then rigidly control in order to maintain their own purity 
and power. The struggle for women to gain acceptance, recognition and equal rights in 
society has been a long process. 

The struggle, oppression continues for women in the military. Women in uniform 
have long served with honor and courage in combat environments. They have stepped 
forward to serve in the military with pride and valor since the American Revolution. 

De Anne Blanton quotes in an article entitled ‘"Women in the Military” statements 
made by author G. J. Meyer’s in his book on comprehensive history, “A World Undone: 
The Story of the Great War.” Meyer’s study of the war from military and political 
perspectives said very little about women in the Armed Forces. They were not part of 
either institution at the time. But Meyer does acknowledge women’s participation in the 
war in a background section. Meyer also mention that thousands of women fought, 
especially when he finishes a section in the book discussing Russian women. 44 

Blanton states the “Battalion of Death ” was the most famous female fighting unit 
with accounts of their actions recorded in The New York Times. Blanton said, “Meyer 
never came across that fact, or decided that women killing and being killed at the front 
was not important enough to mention in his book. Yet, historical facts and depictions of 
women in early war films tell a different story.” 45 

Blanton suggest that history from the Union and Confederate armies forbade the 
enlistment of women. Women soldiers of the Civil War therefore assumed masculine 

44 DeAnne Blanton, Women in the Military; Civil War, Prologue Vol 25, No. 1 (1993) accessed 

April 9, 2016. 

45 DeAnne Blanton, Women in the Military; Civil War, Prologue Vol 25, No. 1 (1993). 
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names, disguised themselves as men, and hid the fact they were female. Because they 
passed as men, it is impossible to know with any certainty how many women soldiers 
served in the Civil War.46 

Blanton other historical records reveals that on August 3 , 1862 , a nineteen-year- 
old Irish immigrant named Albert D. J. Cashier, enlisted in the Ninety-fifth Illinois 
Infantry. Cashier served until August 17 , 1865 . Cashier participated in approximately 
forty battles in four years. After the war. Cashier worked as a laborer, eventually drew a 
pension, and finally went to live in the Quincy, Illinois, Soldiers' Home for men. In 1913 
a surgeon at the home discovered that Albert D. J. Cashier was a woman. 47 

“A public disclosure of the finding touched off a storm of sensational newspaper 
stories, for Cashier had lived her entire adult life as a man. None of Cashier's former 
comrades ever suspected that Cashier was a woman. She died October 11 , 1914 , in an 
insane asylum. All the accommodations were made for Cashier, pension, job and a place 
to stay as a man. When it was revealed that she was a woman, they saw no value and 
place her in a mental health facility.” 48 

Mady Wechsler Segal, PhD and David R. Segal, PhD, authors of an article 
entitled “The Role of Leadership and Peer Behaviors in the Performance and Well-Being 
of Women in Combat” information indicated, it was not until World War I the military 
establishment did not officially accommodate women who wished to serve. Some women 
had to dress like men to fight in the field, and others risked their lives as frontline nurses. 


46 DeAnne Blanton, “Women in the Military; Civil War,” Prologue Vol 25, No. 1 (1993). 

47 DeAnne Blanton, “Women in the Military; Civil War,” Prologue Vol 25, No. 1 (1993). 
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but these brave women were not recognized by the military. During World War 2 the 
lack of interest and recognition of the role of women workers in the war during the post 
war years may also have made women feel that their memoirs and diaries were not 
worthy of entry into the public domain of history. 49 

The authors concluded, “history also revealed women did not receive equal pay, 
medical care, benefits, food, or lodging, during World War I. It was brought to the 
attention of the military administration, but it was met with resistance. They saw no 
value in introducing a bill indicating that women should receive the same benefits as a 
man.” 50 

Yashila Rameswaram, article entitled; “The History Teacher: A Compromise to 
Overcome; The Conflict of Women Serving in the Army” states, “women were 
considered a novelty and were not taken seriously.” Multiple magazine articles referred 
to them as “skirted soldiers and discussed frivolous items such as the silly hats. 51 Despite 
this reality, women were not officially recognized as permanent members of the U.S. 
Armed Forces until 1948. Dr. Mary Walker, a volunteer surgeon in the Civil War, is the 
only woman to ever be awarded the Medal of Honor. 52 


49 Mady Wechsler Segal, PhD David R. Segal, PhD, “The Role of Leadership and Peer Behaviors 
in the Performance and Well-Being of Women in Combat”: accessed April 10, 2016, Military Medicine 
Vol. 118, Issue 115,28-39. 

50 Mady Wechsler Segal, PhD David R. Segal, PhD, “The Role of Leadership and Peer Behaviors 
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51 Yashila Rameswaram, “The History Teacher: A Compromise to Overcome; The Conflict of 
Women Serving in the Army”, (Publisher; Society of History Education, Vol 42 No. 1, November 2008), 
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Thomas Slater, author of “Melodrama and Realities of Women in World War 
One” states, “gender integration has been a more recent ongoing process than racial 
integration in the American military. One of the most strongly resisted changes was the 
gender integration of the three Department of Defense service academies in 1976. 
Research was done at all three academies during this period, including surveys of the 
attitudes of cadets and midshipmen on women in the military.” 53 

Slater indicates, while there was support for the general principle of gender 
equality, there was far less support for equal opportunity for women in the Navy. At West 
Point and the Air Force Academy, by contrast, the attitudes of male cadets grew more 
traditional during the first year of gender integration. 54 

Slater states certain behaviors clearly interfere with the accomplishment of 
military goals and the well-being of personnel. These include some obvious extreme 
hostile behaviors, such as physical and sexual assault, as well as sexual harassment, 
toward women. 55 

Slater points out surveys conducted by the Department of Defense during that 
time indicated that inappropriate behavior experienced by military women within the past 
year had the most effect on them is an action that constitutes sexist behavior, which is 
defined as verbal and/or nonverbal behaviors that convey insulting, offensive, or 
condescending attitudes. 56 


53 Thomas Slater, “Melodrama and Realities of Women in World War One”, accessed, April 12, 
2016 Women Studies, An Inter-Disciplinary Journal, Vol 37, Issue 7, September 4, 2008. 

54 Thomas Slater, “Melodrama and Realities of Women in World War One.” 

55 Thomas Slater, “Melodrama and Realities of Women in World War One.” 
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Slater states the report indicated “incidence rates for women experiencing such 
behavior in the 12 months showed rates of 34% of Air Force women, 51% of Navy 
women, 52% of Army women, and 60% of Marine Corps women, with an overall rate of 
47% of active duty women.” 57 

Slater concludes that, “military women who experience these behaviors from their 
fellow service members usually do not report the incidents to their leaders or others 
formally responsible for handling such complaint because most of the incidents could not 
be traced to the alleged perpetrators.” 58 

Today, women veterans are the fastest growing segment of the veteran 
population. They have answered our nation’s call to defend our country. By doing so, 
many are exposed to sexual trauma that increases their risk of mental and medical health 
consequences. 

The authors of the article “The Invisible Wound of War, Caring for Women 
Veterans Who Have been Experience Sexual Trauma” stated “women veterans often 
present with a unique set of healthcare concerns. Often, they will not readily or disclose 
their history, or the traumatic experiences they may have encountered during their time in 
military service. They will remain in entangled in their wilderness without sharing their 
experiences because fear of embarrassment and rejection. Civilian clinicians may also 


57 Thomas Slater, “Melodrama and Realities of Women in World War One. 

58 Thomas Slater, “Melodrama and Realities of Women in World War One. 
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be at a deficit because of the lack of knowledge regarding the culture of the military and 
the impact that military service can have on its members and their families.” 59 

In an article written by Ben Reininga entitled “There was Beauty and There was 
Horror Both Co-Exist”, tells the stories from women veterans of their deployment and 
return. A young woman who had drop out of college, was in a car accident and in debt, 
decided to start a career in the military. When approached by an army recruiter she was 
informed that since she was a woman she would have to work in the hospitals during her 
tour. 60 

Reininga continues of how she did not share all of the experiences that occurred, 
but she did state that “coming back, leaving the conformity and feeling all the 
disillusionment and the betrayal was so hard.” Judy stated there was a protracted legal 
battle with the army after they refused to pay her student loans. She stated, “she was 
jobless and pretty soon alcohol became a key factor in her self-destruction.” 6i 

Reininga writes about another young lady who decided to enlist in the Navy. Her 
ultimate dream was to become a Navy Seal but was told by the recruiter she could not 
because she was a woman. That did not stop her, instead she enlisted into the Marines. 
During her five years as a marine she dealt with general attitudes her fellow male solider 
had because of her being a woman, until she had to file sexual harassment charges against 
a fellow officer. When she returned home she stated, “I was troubled with all sorts of 


59 Rossiter, Alice, Smith Sharlene, “The Invisible Wound of War; Caring for the Women Veterans 
Who Have Experience Sexual Trauma”, accessed, April 12, 2016, Journal of the American Association of 
Nurse Practioners, Vol 26, Issue 7, July 2014, 364. 

60 Ben Reininga, “There was Beauty and There was Horror Both Co-exist”, accessed April 17, 
2016, Refinery June 30, 2015. 
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trauma, sexual harassment, discrimination, just daily, hourly. It was so consistent. Then, 
when the armor came off, when I was no longer in uniform, I no longer had reason to be 
this invincible. I was hurting, and I believe I just got back home from hell and only to 
experience more hell. ”62 

Emily Wax-Thibodaux, author of an article “Female Veterans Battling PTSD 
from Sexual Trauma, tells the story of an a nineteen-year-old private in the army was 
locked inside a barracks room and forced to the cold floor and raped by a fellow solider. 
For more than two decades, she fought for an apology and financial compensation from 
the VA for PTSD, along with panic attacks, insomnia and severe depression that she 
recalls started soon after that winter day in 1981. She filled out stacks of forms in 
triplicate and then filled them out again, pressing over and over for recognition of the 
harm that was done. 63 

Thibodaux tells a story of a woman “while serving in the Navy ten years ago, this 
woman was raped by two men on separate occasions aboard a Navy aircraft carrier as an 
airman apprentice. When she reported the attacks, she was discharged with “pre-existing 
personality disorder,” a label that advocates say is often applied by military officers to 
women who report rape. She is now twenty-nine, said she had never wanted to go public 
with her complaint. 64 

Thibodaux concludes, “she had originally asked to be assigned to the carrier and 
didn’t want to leave it. But after the second attack, she said, “I just had to leave. I 

62 Ben Reininga, “There was Beauty and There was Horror Both Co-exist. 

63 Emily Wax-Thibodaux, “Female Veterans Battling PTSD from Sexual Trauma,” accessed, April 
17, 2016, Washington Post, (October 13, 2014), https: washingtonpost.com. 
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couldn’t be around men without having a panic attack.” When she returned home and 
went to the Veterans hospital, they agreed to provide counseling and medical treatment. 
But the military denied her disability benefits, eiting the “totality of the evidenee.”65 

As Perkins concluded without monarchy lawlessness and violence rules. The 
historical context of the women veteran wilderness moments was marked with great trials 
and with extreme tests. What some of the women experienced in the military is what has 
happened historically to women in the Bible. 66 

From the beginning of time women were doomed to damnation because of our 
gender. Salisbury stated that in order for women to achieve spirituality she had to 
renounce those things that define her as a woman. The story of Ms. Cashier who wanted 
to serve her country but was not allowed to because she was a woman. She denounced 
herself as a woman and lived the life of a man. When she was discovered, they did not 
talk about her success in the service instead, they confined her to a mental hospital. 

Women veterans have suffered from sexual trauma and violence while in the 
service for years. Just like Hannah the depth of their pain is physically, emotionally and 
spiritually. Reader argues that the laws in Deuteronomy 22 clearly states that young 
women were considered promiscuous and since it was considered a crime, the young lady 
was stone to death. Since it is illegal to do such an act today, the results are to deny the 
incident did not occur and the benefits that are much needed for women who are 
suffering from sexual assault. 


65 Emily Wax-Thibodaux, “Female Veterans Battling PTSD from Sexual Trauma.” 

66 Pheme Perkins, “Women in the Bible, And Its World,” Souree Interpretation 42 (ATLA) 1988: 
33-34, accessed April 9, 2016. 
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Delores Williams suggest that Hagar and Afriean American women are sisters in 
the wilderness struggling for life trying to come to terms with situations that have 
destructive potential. It is the same for the women veterans who have return home from 
being a wilderness of sexual violence, trauma and unable to function as a mother, and a 
wife. Some have turned to alcoholism to deal with the pain while others remain 
struggling for someone to realize that they are in pain. They remain entangled in the 
wilderness trying to find their way out. 6? 

While some struggle with how to deal with their wilderness experience others 
remain silent. Historically women and violence are realities of many women’s lives. 
From the beginning women, have struggled to maintain their voice and freedom. 
However, women’s voices were diminished in the Bible and it is the same for the women 
veterans. 

We even remain silent when we are instructed as one young lady was told if she 
enlisted in the military she had to work in the hospital because she was a woman. Just as 
Janzen stated that the Corinthian women were instructed to keep their veils on and accept 
their lower standard while exercising leadership. Using the veil was an excuse to express 
their view of placement of women in the lower standard to man. 

These wilderness moments and experiences are marked with hard times, times of 
great trial, times of extreme temptations. Like Hannah she was perplexed in her mind 
and did not realize that during her wilderness experience God was there. Their lives, 
their faith and their belief in God is hanging in the balance in their wilderness experience 

67 Delores Williams, Sisters in the Wilderness, (Maryknoll, NY, Orbis Books, 1993), 108, 109, 
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and the battle continues. In the next chapter will explore the theological understanding of 
who God is and the presence of God in our wilderness experiences. 

The historical scholarship provides a historical knowledge and understanding of 
how God works in the life of others wilderness experiences. Theologically, I believe it 
explores an understanding of who God is especially in our wilderness experiences. 
Knowing about God is crucially important and must be examine. God understands all the 
elements of a situation, including the history and future events related to it. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The word “theology” eornes from two Greek words that eombined mean “the 
study of God.” Christian theology is simply an attempt to understand God as He is 
revealed in the Bible. Theology is a system of the study of God and all that pertains to 
Him which includes the existence and nature of God. i 

John Cobb a professor of Theology at Claremont School of Theology states; 
“Theology is never done in a vacuum. It influences and is influenced by its context. The 
theory of who God is has been articulated from a womanist, feminist theologian to black 
liberation theologians to worldview theology, from Latin American to the mother land of 
Africa. We must be sensitive as we speak of the truth as we know it, lest we add to the 
suffering of others or increase hostility and misunderstanding by what we say. ”2 

Knowing about God is crucially important. God is. God’s wisdom is unlimited. 
God understands all the elements of a situation, including the history and future events 
related to it. We do not have to update, counsel or persuade God to do the right thing. 
God will, because God is capable and God motives are pure. Yet, how God is 


1 Merriam-Webster Dictionary, Definition of Theology, accessed, April 9, 2016, 
https://www.merriam-webster.com/dictionary/theology. 

2 John Cobb, Process Theology and the Bible, accessed April 10, 2016, 
www.religononline/articles. 
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experienced and defined will be specific to the individual and their experience in the 
wilderness. 3 

God doesn’t always work in the way that seems best to us. Instead of guiding the 
Israelites along the direct route from Egypt to the Promised Land. God took them by a 
longer route to avoid fighting with the Philistines. God led them through the desolate 
dessert and up the very edge of the Promised Land. God protected them, fed them, and 
fulfilled every promise. 

If God does not lead us along the shortest path to our goal, we should not 
complain or resist. We must learn how to follow God willingly and trust God to lead us 
safely around seen and unseen obstacles. God can see the end of our journey from the 
beginning and God knows the safest and best route. 

If we trust God, God will never make a mistake, never undercut us or deceive us. 
God can be fully trusted to do what is right, in all circumstances always. We are cruel to 
ourselves if we try to live in this world without knowing about God. The world is a 
painful place, and life can sometimes be disappointing and unpleasant as we and others 
may see it. 

Lor some of the women veterans whose core values are theologically founded, 
traumatic events often give rise to questions about the fundamental nature of the 
relationship between the God and humankind. The questions become, “How can we 
belief in a loving, all-powerful God be sustained when the innocent is subjected to 
traumatic victimization?” 

3 John Cobb, “Process Theology and the Bible,” accessed April 10, 2016, 
www.religononline/articles. 
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Many women veterans have had or are still dealing with wilderness experiences 
where questions do arise of who and where is God during these traumatic times. 
Therefore, it is important for this project to have a theological foundation of who God is 
and how God works in our wilderness experiences to present spirituality into the lives of 
the women veterans. 

The question "Who is God?" and "What is God?" This is because God, created 
us, loves us, is concerned for our being, desires to provide for us, and sent the Son to 
redeem us. If we were to ask, "What is God?" we might be tempted to say that God is the 
infinite being, and the creator. But the first question brings us closer to understanding 
more of who God is in His character and His love for us as that is revealed in the Bible. 

It is important to share the essence of God which speaks on who God is. For God is 
referred to in the scriptures as light, and glory. 

Diane Hayes author of And Still We Rise; An Introduction to Black Liberation 
Theology, defines God from a womanist theological perspective, as a God as a saving and 
liberating God whose promise of salvation was both personal which is spiritual and 
communitarian which is physical for all who believe and maintain their faith. God is a 
loving mother who nurtured and sustained Her children in their struggles. Hayes 
concludes that God is a God who takes sides, the sides of the most needed. 4 

Systematic theologian and ordained African Methodist minister Jacquelyn Grant, 
published White Women’s Christ and Black Women’s Jesus: Feminist Christology and 


4 Diane L. Hayes, And Still We Rise, An Introduction to Black Liberation Theology, (Mahwah, 
N.J: Paulist Press, 1996), 98. 
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Womanist Response. Grant states, “black women affirmed Jesus as God incarnate and the 


divine “co-sufferer.” 5 

Grant suggest that black women shared with God an experience of suffering and 
oppression that God identified with the sufferings of black women by coming alongside 
them, being their constant friend, and answering their earnest prayers for deliverance, 
consolation, and liberation. Grant concludes that God makes God’s presence known 
among the poorest and most despised of humanity and lifts them up toward full 
humanization. 6 

Grant as womanist theologian identifies God reincarnate as Jesus as one who 
identifies with the suffering of black women. Karen Baker-Fletcher draws from being a 
womanist theologian her reflections on God. Fletcher believes that God is “both 
strength of life and empowering Spirit.”? Fletcher also states, “God is not just a 
moment of mystical experience nor some ultimate point of reference that we 
understand primarily by reason.” s 

Fletcher further states, “in a womanist view God continues to reveal God self 
in daily life. God reveals himself in the work that God does by providing healing and 
wholeness to us individually and as a community. Fletcher concludes that our human 


5 Jacqueline Grant, White Women’s Christ and Black Women’s Jesus; Feminist Christology and 
Womanist Response. (Atlanta, GA, Scholars Press, 1989), 285-287. 

6 Jacqueline Grant, White Women’s Christ and Black Women’s Jesus; Feminist Christology and 
Womanist Response. (Atlanta, GA, Scholars Press, 1989), 285-287. 

7 Karen Baker-Fletcher, and Garth Baker-Fletcher, My Sister, My Brother, Womanist and Xodus 
God Talk (Maryknoll, NY Orbis Books, 1997), 27. 

8 Karen Baker-Fletcher, and Garth Baker-Fletcher, My Sister, My Brother, Womanist and Xodus 
God Talk, 27. 
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knowledge of God is limited, and so all theological constructions of God are ongoing 


projects.” 9 

Yael Jaffee in her article “From God and a Woman Black Feminist Theology: 
From Biblical Feminism to Womanist,” asked the question; “What does Black Feminist 
Thought have to say about God? ”io Religion and spirituality have played an instrumental 
role in the development of Black Feminist theory and practice, but this extends beyond 
how writers have incorporated traditional Christian theology into their philosophies. 
Jaffee states Black Feminist believes of a God who fortified them in their struggle against 
racial and sexist oppression. “To believe in a divine creator, these theorists teach us, is to 
believe that all are created equally valuable and worthy.” “God bestows this essential 
divinity in each of us, and therefore desires and assists in our liberation from unjust 
earthly subjugation.” ii 

In this same article, Jaffee quotes Nannie Helen Burroughs. She describes this 
desire for involvement among Black women as a “righteous discontent, a burning zeal to 
go forward in God’s name .”12 Within the article, Virginia Broughton echoed these 
sentiments with her commentary on women of the Bible. She states, “Since God used 
woman to bring victory to his children, when engaged in actual warfare it is highly 
probable that God can and will use her now, when the battles are no longer carnal but 


9 Karen Baker-Fletcher and Garth Baker-Fletcher, My Sister, My Brother Womanist and Xodus 
God Talk, (Maryknoll, NY Orbis Books, 1997), 28.36. 

10 Yael Jaffee, “From God and a Woman Black Feminist Theology: From Biblical Feminism to 
Womanist,” accessed April 14, 2016 Black Feminist Thought 2016. 

11 Yael Jaffee, “From God and a Woman Black Feminist Theology: From Biblical Feminism to 
Womanist,” accessed April 14, 2016 Black Feminist Thought 2016. 

12 Yael Jaffee, “From God and a Woman Black Feminist Theology: From Biblical Feminism to 
Womanist,” accessed April 14, 2016 Black Feminist Thought 2016. 
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spiritual.” 13 These writers articulated a conception of a God who not only justifies Black 


Feminist work but demands it. 

Linda Moody author of Women Encounter God, Theology across the Boundaries 
of Difference, defines God as a creator, comforter and a liberator took on the life as 
women agonized their pain and celebrated the hope that as God delivered the Israelites 
than the oppressed will be deliver as well. 14 

Moody writes a chapter on the “Hispanic and Latin American Women Views on 
God.” Moody states the conceptions of God present in Hispanic and Latin Women 
theologies see God as male and female and others see God as a force or spirit of strength 
in their lives. While others see God as a presence in time of suffering and pain. 15 

According to Moody the Latin American Liberation Theology God’s embodiment 
in the world is revealed in the lives of the oppressed. God hungers, God knows pain and 
God suffers in the concrete lived experience of God’s people. Moody suggests that when 
the word oppressed is used or subjugated in is referencing the women, le 

Moody quotes Elsa Tamez, author of Bible of the Oppressed draws on the biblical 
narrative of the Exodus tradition and on Psalm 74:22 and Psalm 72-12-14. Tamez 
suggest that these scriptures are examples of a God who is concerned with the liberation 


13 Yael Jaffee, “From God and a Woman Black Feminist Theology: From Biblical Feminism to 
Womanist,” accessed April 14, 2016 Black Feminist Thought 2016. 

14 Linda A. Moody, Women Encounter God, Theological Boundaries of Difference, (Maryknoll, 
NY, Oribis Books), 89-90. 

15 Linda A. Moody Women Encounter God, Theological Boundaries of Difference, (Maryknoll, 
NY, Oribis Books),57. 

16 Linda A. Moody Women Encounter God, Theological Boundaries of Difference, (Maryknoll, 
NY, Oribis Books), 58. 
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of the oppressed. Tamez believes that the God who sides with the oppressed is a 
compassionate God concerned with the physical well- being of God’s people, i? 

Tamez further states that among Latin American women an embodied theology 
proclaims that God is the God of life. To the Hispanic women God is depicted as woman 
kissing the hand of a child. God lives in hopes and dreams of the women who work for 
the cultural survival of their people, is 

Rosemary Radford Ruether most influential book was Sexism and God-Talk, a 
systematic analysis of Christian symbolism from a feminist perspective. Ruether points 
out that the realization of God's kingdom involves bridging the gap between "what is and 
what could be." Humans must commit themselves ceaselessly to work to be in a right 
relationship with God/dess, each other, and the natural world.” Ruether depiction of God 
as a vindicator of the oppressed. Ruether concludes that the divine advocacy of the 
oppressed was also given to Jesus. Jesus announces the prophetic mission in the 
synagogue Nazareth in the language of Isaiah 61:1-2; 19 

The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he has anointed me 

To preach the good news to the poor. He has sent me to proclaim 

Release to the captives, the recovering of sight to the blind; to 

Set at liberty those who are oppressed. 20 

Moody quotes Ruether on her concept of who God is. Ruether states, “God is a 
generator of life, source and wellspring of renewal. Ruether suggests that this God is 

17 Linda A. Moody Women Encounter God, Theological Boundaries of Difference, (Maryknoll, 
NY, Oribis Books), 60. 

18 Linda A. Moody Women Encounter God, Theological Boundaries of Difference, (Maryknoll, 
NY, Oribis Books), 124-125. 

19 Rosemary Radford Ruether, Sexism and God Talk, Toward a Feminist Theology, (Boston MA, 
Beacon Press, 1993), 24-25. 


20 Isaiah 61:1-2, NLT. 
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involved in the lives of women leading them on their journey into wholeness, just as the 
God of the exodus led the Jewish people toward the Promised Land.” 21 

Janan Graham- Russell article, “Who Do We Say God Is?” uses the characters in 
Alice Walker book The Color Purple to show how we see God depending our 
circumstances or situations. Russell observes the main character Celie discusses her 
relationship with a God who is distant and unfamiliar. 22 

Celie’s God is a repressive white male figure with whom she couldn’t grow close 
to. It is through her interactions with the character Shug on the topic of God that 
highlights the transformative power of one seeking and uncovering an individual image 
of God in the face of immeasurable pain and suffering. 23 

For many of us the complexity involved in understanding and experience of God 
arises through the awareness that beliefs and experiences of God have several distinct, 
but interrelated levels. Our understanding of God, the God Concept develops largely 
through what a person is taught and what is learned about God. 

The complexity emerges when what is taught and what is learned is not internally 
consistent. This distinction can be made as what is taught about God being what a person 
is told to believe about God, while what is learned about God happens more through 
experiential means. 


21 Linda A. Moody, Women Encounter God, Theology Across the Boundaries of Difference, 
(Maryknoll, NY, Orbis Books, 1996), 14. 

22 Janan Graham-Russell, “Who Do We Say Who God Is? Walkers Womanist and Thoughts 
on a Black Christ,” accessed October 15, 2016, Rational Faiths, 2014. 

23 Janan Graham-Russell, “Who Do We Say Who God Is? Walkers Womanist and Thoughts 
on a Black Christ,” accessed October 15, 2016, Rational Faiths, 2014. 
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For many of the women veterans their understanding of God has been based upon 
a God who does not hear their cry and does not care. Women veterans who reported 
experiencing sexual assault while in the military had lower mental health scores and 
higher levels of depression. 

Judith Sigmund suggests, there is a concern about the spiritual impact of trauma 
has been an area of interest, as trauma evokes certain existential questions and crises. It is 
estimated that from 5-11% of trauma survivors will go on to develop posttraumatic stress 
disorder (PTSD). 24 

Given the spiritual challenges of the experience of trauma, patients with PTSD 
could benefit from spiritual assessment and intervention as part of their overall treatment 
plan, and clergy can be utilized to perform this. The need for controlled studies to verify 
the usefulness of spiritual assessment and intervention in patients with PTSD is noted, 
and a more rigorous analysis of how clergy can best serve this treatment population is 
encouraged. 25 

One may ask the question, where is God in our Wilderness Experiences? The 
wilderness is where water is scarce, where a traveler walks alone in the heat and the cold 
without shade or protection and where wild animals live. In a spiritual wilderness, God 
feels far away, distant, absent, and unresponsive. Faith feels doubtful or uncertain, we 

24 Judith A, Sigmund, “Spirituality and Trauma: The Role of Clergy in the Treatment of 
Posttraumatic Stress Disorder,” accessed, October 10, 2016, Journal of Religion and Health (2003) 42: 221. 
doi:10.1023/A:1024839601896. 

25 Judith A, Sigmund, “Spirituality and Trauma: The Role of Clergy in the Treatment of 
Posttraumatic Stress Disorder,” accessed, October 10, 2016, Journal of Religion and Health (2003) 42: 221. 
doi:10.1023/A:1024839601896. 
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feel alone, vulnerable, lost, and unprotected and there is the fear of hopelessness and the 
unknown. When we go through the wilderness experience some choose to renounce the 
outside world, and others retreat into some spiritual, emotional or psychological cave, 
and cut themselves off from all normal social interaction and engagement in daily life. 

We ask the questions; How can a loving God allow this to happen to me? Have I 
been fooling myself all these years? Does God exist? Why doesn’t He show Himself, and 
take action, and mount a rescue mission? It’s during the wilderness experience that God 
seems to disappear. God can neither be seen, heard or experience and our faith seems 
hollow and meaningless. 

Delores Williams author of Sisters in the Wilderness identifies with Hagar’s 
wilderness experience. Williams states that it was in Hagar’s pain and misery she meets 
God for the first time. Williams suggests that Hagar’s experience with God can be 
regarded as positive, because God promises, survival, freedom and nationhood. 26 

Williams indicates Hagar’s wilderness experiences were fearful, but God would 
see her through. Hagar had a word with God and radical obedience was her response to 
God’s will. Hagar suffered indignities and abuse from those who has more power than 
she did but she defied them by resisting their authority over her movements. 21 

Williams connects Hagar’s experience of wilderness to African American 
women’s experience of oppression. She emphasizes, “In black consciousness, God’s 


26 Delores Williams, Sisters in the Wilderness, The Challenge ofWomanist Talk, (Maryknoll, NY, 
Orbis Books, 1993), 118. 

27 Delores Williams, Sisters in the Wilderness, The Challenge ofWomanist God-talk, ("Maryknoll, 
NY, 1993), 139. 
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response of survival and quality of life to Hagar is God’s response of survival and quality 


of life to African American women. 28 

Williams points out that Hagar had a wilderness experiences of courage, fear, 
aloneness, meeting God and obeying God’s will for transformation in her life. 29 If Hagar 
could give a testimony to the women veterans, it would be in the mist of my wilderness 
experience I met God and God stood up to all of the chaos that was going on in my life. 

Williams states, “we must like Hagar obtain through our God given faith new 
vision of survival and quality of life resources where we have seen one before” Williams 
concluded Hagar’s story also tell us that in the wilderness one has the opportunity to meet 
God and be changed. 30 

Williams suggest you will be transformed when you meet God in the mist of our 
wilderness experience. Moody states the within womanist scholarship the theme of 
relationality is evident in the experience of our encounter with God in the wilderness. 31 

Moody states this encounter with God will help us see a God who knows the truth 
and protests women in the midst of our oppression and in our storms. Moody quotes 
Williams who speaks of relationality in God of a God who is present in the very lives of 
Black women struggling for survival. 32 


28 Delores Williams, Sisters in the Wilderness, The Challenge of Womanist God-talk, fMaryknoll, 
NY, 1993), 93, 203. 

29 Delores Williams, Sisters in the Wilderness, The Challenge of Womanist God-talk, fMaryknoll, 
NY, 1993), 93, 203. 

30 Delores Williams, Sisters in the Wilderness, The Challenge of Womanist God-talk, fMaryknoll, 
NY, 1993), 93, 203. 

31 Linda Moody, Women Encounter God, Theology across the Boundaries of Difference, 
(Maryknoll, NY, Orbis Books, 1996)123. 

32 Linda Moody, Women Encounter God, Theology across the Boundaries of Difference, 
(Maryknoll, NY, Orbis Books, 1996)124. 
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Moody speaks on encountering God during our storms. Anne M. Clifford, author 
of Introducing Feminist Theology, quotes womanist theologian Katie Cannon who shared 
her personal reflections on God. Cannon recalls a time when God seem dead to her 
because of her grief over the painful end of a relationship she valued. Cannon states that 
she returned home and came to see God anew as the Creator who sustains her morning by 
morning, day by day. Cannon concludes how she found God through her family who 
believed in the power of prayer. 33 

Clifford quotes another feminist theologian, from Nicaragua, Sister Luz Beatriz 
Arellano. Sister Arellano believes that we as women are discovering that God is different 
than what we are taught. Sister Arellano states that women are discovering God as a God 
of life closer to us as one journeys with us through our journeys. Women find a new 
meaning in the discovery of God as God of life and we as women become stronger and 
more conscious as defenders and bearers of life, not just in the biological sense but in all 
its dimensions. 34 

Renita Weems, author of Listening for God: A Ministers Journey Through Silence 
and Doubt wrote this book for ministers and their journey into ministry. However, it also 
speaks to women who are on journeys, feeling lost and disorientated. Weems asked 
imperative questions such as, “how do you talk about an inner journey that doesn’t 
progress along a straight line and seems to lead you back to where you were at in the 


33 Annie M Clifford, Introducing Feminist Theology, (Maryknoll, NY, Orbis Books, 2002), 117, 

118. 

34 Annie Clifford, Introducing Feminist Theology, 121. 
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beginning? How do you describe a journey that leaves you feeling sometimes as though 
you are not getting anywhere that you are no better off than where you first started?” 35 

Weems states that is comforting to know that even in the Bible there are 
testimonies of people who railed at God for what sometimes felt like God’s cruel refusal 
to speak. Weems believe that women for centuries have been made to feel guilty because 
of our ongoing struggle to balance solitude and intimacy. We’ve found ourselves often 
for reasons not always of our doing having to give up the former for the sake of the 
latter.36Weems believes that the lesson learned in that is learning how to hear God in 
different ways and different places. Which in many cases is in the nosiness of our lives 
and in the seasons, that it seems that God is withdrawn and distant. 37 

Weems expresses that she is finally ready to admit the spiritual pain she had 
experience over the years was the result of not surrendering to the season which she 
found herself in. Weems concludes that she blamed herself and others for her inability to 
pray. 38 

Weems stated, we find God in different ways and places. Williams believes 
within our wilderness experiences there is hope of resurrection and eternal life. The hope 
“reaches out beyond death.” The hope liberates believers from the fear of death and of 
losing themselves. Since this hope can lead Christians into eternity, time transcended or 
overcome by hope. Because eternity means that life remains only the present dimension. 


35 Renita J. Weems, Listening for God: A Ministers Journey Through Silence and Doubt, (New 
York City, NY, Touchstone, 2000), 18,19,21. 


36 Renita J. Weems, Listening for God: A Ministers Journey Through Silence and Doubt. 

37 Renita J. Weems, Listening for God: A Ministers Journey Through Silence and Doubt. 

38 Renita J. Weems, Listening for God: A Ministers Journey Through Silence and Doubt. 
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the future is absorbed into the present. Therefore, the future hope of faith now becomes 
the present hope. 39 

Williams speaks on finding hope in our wilderness experience, while Rebecca 
Florence Osaigbovo, author of Chosen Vessels; Women of Color Keys to Change, 
believes that to get through our wilderness experience, we must be open to God. 
Osaigbovo states that it is okay to tell God where you are, and it is okay to tell God we 
are not sure if it’s safe to unconditionally surrender. 40 

Osaigbovo suggests one of the ways to get to know God is to meditate on God 
and remind ourselves of who God is, despite our circumstances. Osaigbovo concludes 
that another way to come to God is in silence. There you will be begun to hear God 
speak of God’s love for us and remind us that God is control of everything. Nothing 
happens without God’s knowledge.41 

Mercy Amba Oduyoye, is a widely known African theologian, author of 
Daughters ofAnowa and The Will to Arise. Oduyoye states that “many women 
experience God differently and cannot allow themselves to be subjected to cultural codes 
that mask the image of God in women.” They experience God as empowering them with 
a spirituality of resistance to dehumanization. “Women describe themselves as being in 
the image of God even if sexism denies their dignity. ”42 


39 Delores S. Williams, Sisters in the Wilderness the Challenge ofWomanist God-Talk (Maryknoll, 
NY, Orbis Books, 1993), 158. 

4oRebecca Florence Osaigbovo, Chosen Vessels; Women of Color Keys to Change, (Downers 
Grove, IL, Intervarsity Press, 2002), 189,190,191. 

41 Rebecca Florence Osaigbovo, Chosen Vessels; Women of Color Keys to Change. 

42 Mercy Amba Oduyoye, The African Experience of God through the Eyes of the Akan Woman 
accessed, October 19, 2016, Cross Currents, Winter 1997-98, Vol. 47 Issue 4. 
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Oduyoye states in the women theologians' circle, studies of God's hospitality, 
African hospitality, and women in the household of God reveal women's experience of 
God as the “Great Householder” who empowers all and recognizes all as children in a 
parent's home and around the one table. They give expression to experiences of the God 
who sustains in times of dire need and who brings victory where it is least expected. 43 
Oduyoye indicates that the women have constantly attributed all recognition and 
inclusiveness to the power of God which transforms human beings and human 
conditions. They express their experience of God in affirming cultural beliefs and 
practices, while they feel called by God to denounce and to deconstruct oppressive ones. 
Oduyoye concludes that the women believe all experiences of "love beyond self," all that 
is just and life-giving, are understood to be expressions of the presence of God. 44 

Mary Loudermilk author of an article entitled “My Life with God, Finding God’s 
Blessings in the Wilderness.” Loudermilk stated that it in a wilderness experience we 
learn more about God. Speaking from Exodus Loudermilk believes that God knew that if 
the people encountered battles and became discouraged so quickly after leaving Egypt 
they might change their minds and turn back. What may have seemed harsh was instead a 
means of protection. 45 

Eoudermilk states that the wilderness was a place of wandering and waiting, but it 
was also a place of blessings and miracles. Eoudermilk points out as we read through the 


43 Mercy Amba Oduyoye, The African Experience of God through the Eyes of the Akan Woman. 

44 Mercy Amba Oduyoye, The African Experience of God through the Eyes of the Akan Woman. 

45 Mary Loudermilk, “My Life with God; Finding God’s Blessings in the Wilderness,” (Jan 6, 
2008), accessed, October 22, 2016. 
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account of the children of Israel’s sojourn, we see that God’s hand was with them. This 
time of wandering was also a time of learning to trust God. 46 

Loudermilk believes, “there is a time and a place that God will lead eaeh of us 
into a wilderness experience. We may not understand the reason, but it is all in His plan. 
When it happens, God will use it for our good. Special things will happen in our lives that 
we cannot learn any other place.” Loudermilk states because of our experience, the 
wilderness becomes: A place we learn to trust God because, there are times when 
circumstances are outside our control, and we do not have the power to alter the situation. 
Our dependency must be upon God. 47 

Loudermilk concludes, at one time or another each of us has no doubt asked God, 
"Why?" We do not always understand the reason God allows certain things to come into 
our lives. We try to control things and devise our own plans on how to get through our 
problem, but we forget that God is in control. 48 

G. G Ano, & E.B Vasconcelles in their article “Religious Coping and 
Psychological Adjustment to Stress: A Meta-Analysis, states, “research suggests for the 
women veterans that are trauma survivors, spirituality may be a resource that can be 
associated with resilience and recovery. However, for some, the circumstances of the 
trauma may lead to the questioning of important and previously sustaining beliefs. 49 


46 Mary Loudermilk, “My Life with God; Finding God’s Blessings in the Wilderness. ” 

47 Mary Loudermilk, “My Life with God; Finding God’s Blessings in the Wilderness.” 

48 Mary Loudermilk, “My Life with God; Finding God’s Blessings in the Wilderness. ” 

49 G.G. Ano, & E.B. Vasconcelles, “Religious Coping and Psychological Adjustment to Stress: A 
Meta-Analysis,” accessed October 22, 2016, Journal of Clinical Psychology, 61, (2005), 461-480. 
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This can lead to spiritual struggle or even loss of faith. It is important for helping 


professionals to be comfortable asking about how spirituality has been affected by 
trauma, and to what role spirituality is playing within the recovery process following 
trauma. “50 

Some of the women describe religion or spirituality as the most important source 
of strength and direction for their lives. Because spirituality plays such a significant and 
central role in the lives of many people, it is likely to be affected by trauma, and in turn to 
affect the survivor's reaction to the trauma. 

Suggestions have been made about the pathways by which spirituality might 
affect the recovery trajectory for survivors of traumatic events. Spirituality may improve 
post-trauma outcomes through: 

1. Reduction of behavioral risks through healthy religious lifestyles 

2. Expanded social support through involvement in spiritual 
communities, 

3. Enhancement of coping skills and helpful ways of understanding 
trauma that result in meaning-making. 

4. Physiological mechanisms such as activation of the "relaxation 
response" through prayer or meditation. 

5. Eeelings of isolation, loneliness, and depression related to grief and 
loss may be lessened by the social support of a spiritual community. 


50 G.G. Ano, & E.B. Vasconcelles, “Religious Coping and Psychological Adjustment to Stress: A 
Meta-Analysis,” accessed October 22, 2016, Journal of Clinical Psychology, 61, (2005), 461-480. 
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Being part of a spiritual community places survivors among caring individuals 
who may provide encouragement and emotional support, as well as possible instrumental 
support in the form of physical or even financial assistance in times of trouble. 5i 
Through this project, it is imperative that we lead the women veterans in 
understanding, if we want to face the giants in our lives, we must experience God by 
defining who God is. Secondly, through a relationship with God they discover ways to 
access God. In these discoveries, we can learn how to rely on God’s strength but, what 
does that look like? Relying on God’s strength means when were under great pressure, 
far beyond our ability to endure so that we despaired even of life. We must also learn 
how to rely on God's direction and on who God is. God is reliable. 

God knows what we need, and God wants to meet those needs. Unfortunately, we 
think we know better. We think we have a better plan. We want to use our logic and get 
to the answer in a way that makes us look good and doesn’t require risk. But God wants 
us to grow, so God takes us a different way. 

This project is designed to help the women veterans to understand that it is often 
in the wilderness where God reveals Himself to individual by life giving source of 
inspiration, direction, wisdom, and revelation. God may reveal God self as Oduyoye said 
how the Akan women see God (Nana) as the good parent, the grandparent. Some say God 
is father; others say she is mother. But the sentiment is the same: Nana is the source of 
loving-kindness and protection. 


51 Health Effect of Military Service of Women Veterans, accessed October 18, 2016, Department of 
Veteran Affairs, Health Services and Development Service, May 2011. 
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While the possible lessons learned in the wilderness may seem difficult it is as 
stated by Rutherford it is an opportunity for God to lead us onto a journey of wholeness. 
Healing is a process of developing wholeness in our lives, with our lives, for our lives. 
Many consider it part of an on-going, regular practice that encompasses all that moves us 
forward to peace, calmness and serenity. 

Williams theological view of Hagar’s wilderness experience was one she did not 
expect. From that wilderness experience Hagar had the opportunity to meet God during 
the chaos in her life. In our wilderness experience we must be open to God. When we are 
opened, we can say yes, we met God and me and God stood up to entanglement 
wilderness chaos and survived. 52 

There are many different routes into healing but the very first stage in this 
process that we need to engage with is to acknowledge to ourselves that there is a need. 
Weems stated that she acknowledged the spiritual pain she had experience over the years. 
However, she also acknowledges through that process the lesson learned was how you 
can hear God in different ways and different places. 

An important path to utilizing spirituality in the healing process will be for 
women veterans to articulate God as they define God, God’s purpose in their lives as they 
discover their inner spiritual strength in the wilderness. 

Theology is a system of the study of God and all that pertains to Him which 
includes the existence and nature of God. It is an area that must be examined to 
understand who God is in our wilderness experiences. However, theoretical foundations 


52 Delores Williams, Sisters in the Wilderness, (Maryknoll, NY, Orbis Books, 1993), 108-109. 
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must be addressed also on how it eonneets to the wellness of women veterans, from a 
psyehologieal and soeiology aspeet. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 

This chapter will examine the diseipline of psyehology and soeiology from a 
spiritual aspect, linking to spiritual crisis, coping with transitions, mental health, (PTSD, 
sexual trauma) depression and traumatic experiences. 

Learning about spirituality from a psyehologieal aspeet will provide directions on 
how its connections to the well-being of women veterans. Finally, we will illustrate some 
of the implications of spirituality for human functioning and positive psyehology. We 
need to address important questions about how one leads their lives, find happiness and 
satisfaction in life, and deal with life's ehallenges. 

This proeess, may be eneouraging to eonsider the spiritual dimension from a 
psyehologieal study and determined from the designed if it is one we will foeus on to 
create a model as a learning tool for the inter-faith leadership. Other tools to eonsider for 
this ministry project that will be discussed is the importance of how to create safe places. 

Interpersonal and inter-group oommunieation ean be difficult in the best of times, 
because of misunderstandings, hurt feelings, and prejudiees. However, the development 
of "safe plaees" ean create an open and honest dialogue. Finally ereating a oneness 
among inter-faith leaders by utilizing readings and poetry and shared prineiples of 
spirituality healing that creates resolution ean make this ministry project successful. 
Theoretical Foundations in Ministry Practice 
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James Fowler author of Stages of Faith, The Psychology of Human Development 
and the Quest of for Meaning, in the chapter on Structural Development and Theories and 
Faith, suggests, “his theory that a community of Faith are communities of shared 
interpretations. Fowler emphasis to widen the scope of knowing and interpreting the 
structural development of theories as well as models of understanding we must have an 
account of the different modes of faith. ”i 

Fowler concludes that we need to take seriously that our previous decision and 
actions shapes our character. We are formed in social communities and that our ways of 
seeing the world are profoundly shaped by the shared images and constructions of our 
group or class .2 

One of the stages Fowler discusses is called Individuate-Reflective. This is the 
tough stage, often begun in young adulthood, when people start seeing outside the box 
and realizing that there are other boxes. They begin to critically examine their beliefs on 
their own and often become disillusioned with their former faith. They become skeptic 
individuals who break out of the previous stage usually do so when they start seriously 
questioning things on their own. A lot of the time, this stage ends up being very non¬ 
religious and some people stay in it permanently.3 

This ministry project is creating a ministry model to bring spirituality from inter¬ 
faith leadership to women veterans who have suffered from loss of hope and faith to a 


1 James W. Fowler, Stages of Faith, The Psychology of Human Development and the time Quest 
for Meaning (San Francisco, CA, HarperCollins Publishers, 1995), 98-99. 

2 James W. Fowler, Stages of Faith, The Psychology of Human Development and the time Quest of 
Meaning. 


3 James Fowler, Stages of Faith, 244 245. 
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system that has failed to reach all their needs. To introduce the faith leadership to this 
ministry model we must provide practical advice on the psychological, sociology and 
other issues of what issues women veterans have been and will continue to suffer from 
and how others have attempted to change. Understanding the role of spirituality as a 
potential coping mechanism for military personnel is important given growing concern 
about the mental health issues of personnel returning from war. 

How do we define the difference of spirituality and psychology? Psychologically 
speaking, there is a need in the human psyche to understand our lives in terms of the 
meaning of our existence. We attempt to define ourselves and what we are about in 
understandable terms and definitions. We experience things and we develop language to 
label and categorize them, and this is how we gain knowledge. 4 

Psychology, and to some extent, philosophy, have set the stage for the very 
dilemma’s they seek to correct. The question then becomes; how does spirituality play 
out in terms of psychology? Does one work against the other, or does one take up where 
the other simply cannot go? Can psychology and spirituality complement each other, or 
do the two live at odds with one another? Spirituality is intimately linked to resolving 
mental health issues and managing substance abuse. 5 

Bernard Tyrell author of Christo-therapy II. A New Horizons for Counselors, 
Spiritual Directors and Seekers of Healing and Growth in Christ, stated, “psychological 
means to spiritual goals is a complex matter. However, Spirituality and religion are often 
very important parts of any culture. Spiritual Psychology is a blend of spirituality and 


4 Richard Gorsuch, Integrating Psychology and Spirituality, (Santa Barbara, CA, Greenwood 
Publishing, Group, 2002), 7-8. 

5 Richard Gorsuch, Integrating Psychology and Spirituality, 7, 8. 
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science. It uses elements of both traditional psychology and spirituality to help 
individuals feel better and more content with their lives.”6 

In a recent study done by David Foy, a Professor of Psychology at Pepperdine 
University, suggested that women who attend some type of religious service suffer less 
severe PTSD symptoms than women without such commitment. However, research also 
indicates that battered women attend religious services less than women with marital 
issues. This finding is consistent with research related to combat veterans which suggests 
that those experiencing psychiatric problems or PTSD attend religious services less 
frequently than controls.? 

This study also indicated when instituting a spiritual component, there are two 
ground rules that are critically important: 

1. Strictly voluntary participation, and mutual respect for divergent views. 

2. Patients' views of spirituality can be highly personal and emotionally charged 

ranging from seeing spirituality as unimportant to it being a central focus of life. 

Foy believes that these factors make it essential that participation be voluntary. 

discussion of sensitive and delicate issues must allow for wide ranging differences in 
attitudes and beliefs. Foy points out that maintaining a tone of interest in and mutual 
respect for the views of others is a necessity. Emphasis is placed on aspects that varied 
religious traditions share, rather than on those which separates. Acknowledgment of the 
varied contributions of each religion and culture represented should be made and a tone 

6 Bernard J. Tyrell, Christo-Therapy II, A New Horizon for Counselors, Spiritual Directors and 
Seekers of Healing and Growth in Christ, (Ramsey, NJ: Paulist Press, 1982), 80-82. 

7 David Foy, Spirituality and Trauma Treatment: Suggestions for Including Spirituality as a 
Coping Resource, accessed November 17, 2016, NCP Clinical Quarterly 5(1); Winter 1995. 
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of acceptance set by group leaders. As with all trauma groups, it should provide a safe 
environment for emotional expression and self-disclosure.8 

Foy concludes, the ultimate- goal for the individual participants is the recovery of 
a sense of hope, and a more realistic balanced view of the world as a place of both danger 
and safety, evil and good. Facilitating patients' re-connection with the roots of their 
childhood faith or discovering new avenues of religious expression may provide ongoing 
meaning and comfort. Patients may also identify spiritual practices which ultimately 
provide release from guilt, comfort for pain and loss, and support for the struggles of 
healing which lie ahead. 9 

In an article written by Ronald C. Kessler, Katherine A. McGonagle, and 
Shanyang Zhao, suggest, “humanistic psychology is a therapy that encourages a self- 
awareness and mindfulness a theory that the client can change their state of mind and 
behavior from one set of reactions to a healthier one with more productive self-awareness 
and thoughtful actions. Essentially, this approach allows the merging of mindfulness and 
behavioral therapy, with support. The overlap of spiritual experiences and mental health 
problems become of particular interest to the critics of mainstream psychiatric practice 
who argued that experiences that fall outside of the norm may simply be another way of 
constructing reality and not necessarily a sign of mental disorder. “ lo 


8 David Foy, Spirituality and Trauma Treatment. 

9 David Foy, Spirituality and Trauma Treatment. 

loRonald C. Kessler, PhD, PhD Katherine A. McGonagle, and PhD Shanyang Zhao. "Diagnostic 
and Statistic Manuel of Mental Disorders." accessed November 11, 2016, Journal, American Psychiatric 
Association, 1994. 
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Because of the role of women in the military and society, they have unique 
challenges. Many women who return from deployment are made stronger by their 
experiences, but a significant number have difficulty with transition because of the 
challenges they face when they return, ii 

Some of the women veterans return suffering from Post - Trauma Stress Disorder 
(PTSD), sexual assaults and other mental health issues while serving in the military. 
Spirituality plays an important role in the lives of many individuals. However, any 
spirituality that was present has now become a spiritual crisis. 

Spiritual crisis is a form of identity crisis where an individual experiences drastic 
changes to their meaning system. This would consist of their unique purposes, goals, 
values, attitude and beliefs, identity, and focus typically because of a spontaneous 
spiritual experience. A spiritual crisis may cause significant disruption in psychological, 
social, and occupational functioning. 12 

This spiritual crisis involves many levels of our selves including the physical, 
mental and emotional. The same then is true of the relationship between the emotions and 
the spirit during a spiritual crisis. The emotions do play a big role in bringing us to 
awakening but in this instance, they are the vehicle towards understanding and are not of 
themselves the cause of the problem. 13 Understanding what spirituality crisis is, could be 
used as a tool to educate the faith leadership. 


11 Gord Riddell and Kathy Ryndak, Understanding, a Spiritual Crisis, accessed November 11, 
2015, Transforming Alerts 2016. 

12 Gord Riddell and Kathy Ryndak, Understanding, a Spiritual Crisis. 

13 Gord Riddell and Kathy Ryndak, Understanding, a Spiritual Crisis. 
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Women Veterans not only deal with the emotions of spirituality crisis, they also 
deal with various traumatic events that have occurred in the military. Some of the 
women veterans who return with PTSD also have poor quality of life, limited abilities to 
perform activities of daily living, and are homeless. When women veterans are presented 
with these physical, psychological, and social chronic conditions, it is critical to complete 
a more holistic assessment to include past trauma and PTSD. Subsequent care may 
require mental health services. i4 

Emotional and psychological trauma is the result of extraordinarily stressful 
events that shatter your sense of security, making you feel helpless in a dangerous world. 
Traumatic experiences often involve a threat to life or safety, but any situation it leaves 
us frighten and helpless. 

Trauma experiences is common in women. Research indicates that five out of ten 
women experience a traumatic event and, women tend to experience different than men. 
The question has been asked, what helps? Emotional support helps by having someone 
to talk to and someone who really cares, will help women to adjust more comfortably to 
postwar life. 15 

Shelly Rambo author of, Spirit and Trauma, A Theology of Remaining discusses a 
case of a three-tour male veteran who was now a minister at a church. She met with him 
after a workshop the church was conducting seeking ways to respond to the needs of 


14 Lisa Burkhardt, PhD, Nancy Hogan, PhD. Being a Female Veteran; A Ground Theory on 
Coping with Transitions, accessed November 11, 2016 Social Work Mental Health. 2015 March 4; 2013, 


108-127. 


15 Tjaden, P. (1998). Prevalence, Incidence, and Consequences of Violence Against Women: 
Findings from the National Violence Against Women, accessed November 22, 2016 National Institute of 
Justice Research in Brief, 1998. 
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returning veterans, especially those that had suffered from some type of traumatic 
experience. i6 

The veteran stated that he listens as a minister and a veteran. He stated he is aware 
of his symptoms of PTSD and it effects how he feels all the time, sad, but has not been 
allowed to bring this experience to the church. He concludes that it is very relevant in 
our history, but it has never been addressed in our religious communities, i? 

It is also important for the returning women Veterans to feel that they could rely 
on others to assist them with tasks in times of need. The traumatic experiences of women 
veterans suggested incorporating spirituality as a core component in coping resources 
assessment or relapse prevention work for the traumatized populations, is 

A theory on women veterans transitioning and how it effects their civilian life was 
completed by Myra Robinson. The thesis is entitled. Exploring Transition Factors 
Among Female Veterans of Operations Enduring Freedom/Operation Iraq. How do 
women veterans experience the transitioning process from active duty military into 
civilian life? Theoretical Framework was based upon based the study on the theory of 
transition to learn more about female veterans transitioning from the active duty military 
back into civilian life.i9 


16 Shelly Rambo, Spirit and Trauma, fLouisville, KY: Westminster, John Knox Press, 1989), 2. 

17 Shelly Rambo, Spirit and Trauma, 2. 

18 Tjaden, P. Prevalence, Incidence, and Consequences of Violence Against Women: Findings 
from the National Violence Against Women, accessed November 22, 2016 National Institute of Justice 
Research in Brief, 1998. 

19 Myra Robinson, Exploring Transition Factors Among Female Veterans of Operations Enduring 
Freedom/Operation Iraq, accessed, November 22, 2016, Walden Dissertations and Doctorial Studies, 
Walden University, April 2016. 
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Theory of transition can also reveal the processes grounded in the experiences of 


women veterans who transitioned out of the active duty military can provide an 
understanding of the issues faced by female veterans upon transitioning into civilian life. 

Robinson states that the results of this study are significant to healthcare 
professionals and the community by fully understanding the lived experiences of the lives 
of returning women veterans. Robinson concludes, this qualitative study offered an 
understanding of how women veterans perceive their lived experiences after leaving the 
military indicated that the helping professionals and community should become fa mi liar 
with the diversity of ways in which women veterans react to readjustment after serving in 
combat. 20 Understanding the history, background, and issues faced by returning women 
veterans will enable helping professionals to provide services in a more informed content. 

Many of us are afraid of change. We prefer routine and stability, and, with any 
kind of transition this change disrupts self-confidence. Fear inhibits us from taking risks. 
When fear relates to a positive change, it usually is linked to a fear of not being able to 
achieve success. 

In an article by Lisa Burkhardt and Nancy Hogan, entitled “Being a Female 
Veteran; A Ground Theory on Coping with Transitions” there was data collected from 
twenty women veterans who served post-Gulf War were analyzed to generate a 
substantive theory of the process of women who entered, served in, and transitioned out 
of the military .21 


20 Myra Robinson, Exploring Transition Factors Among Female Veterans of Operations Enduring 
Freedom/Operation Iraq. 

21 Lisa Burkhardt, PhD, Nancy Hogan, PhD. “Being a Female Veteran; A Ground Theory on 
Coping with Transitions,” accessed, November 11, 2016, Soc. Work Mental Health. 2015. 
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The theories for coping with transitions emerged as the basic psychosocial 
process used by women veterans comprised of the following seven categories; 

1. Choosing the Military 

2. Adapting to the Military, 

3. Being in the Military, 

4. Being a woman in the Military, 

5. Departing the Military, 

6. Experiencing Stressors of Being a Civilian, 

7. Making Meaning of Being a Veteran-Civilian. 

The results of this study provide a theoretical description of the process women 
veterans experience when transitioning from becoming a civilian again after going 
through military life stressors and adaptations, toward dealing with a dual identity of 
being a veteran-civilian .22 

There are health and mental health care providers in the civilian sector may fail 
to understand the unique needs of these women, and, at times, have exacerbated trauma 
experienced during their military service through secondary victimization. Therefore, it is 
important for both civilian and VA health and mental health care providers to understand 
the issues of this growing, vulnerable population .23 

For instance in the 1990s a growth in women veteran research begin identifying a 
high prevalence of posttraumatic stress disorder (PTSD) and military sexual trauma 


22 Lisa Burkhardt, PhD, Nancy Hogan, PhD. “Being a Female Veteran; A Ground Theory on 
Coping with Transitions.” 

23 Lisa Burkhardt, PhD, Nancy Hogan, PhD. “Being a Female Veteran; A Ground Theory on 
Coping with Transitions.” 
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(MST) (PTSD) as a complex chronic disorder associated with traumatic events, 
characterized by the following symptoms: recurrent, intrusive, and distressing 
recollections of the trauma; heightened autonomic reactivity; sleep disturbances; 
concentration and memory problems; inability to experience joy; and impaired 
occupational and social functioning. 24 

Many victims of sexual assault report struggling with anger after the assault. 
Although this is a natural reaction to such a violating event, there is some research that 
suggests that prolonged, intense anger can interfere with the recovery process and further 
disrupt a woman's life. Military stressors include perceived threats and difficult living and 
working environments. 25 

Dealing with anger is another issue women veterans are attempting to overcome. 
Anger has always seemed to me an appropriate response to injustice, one that does little 
harm to oneself psychologically and very well may even be beneficial in that it motivates 
action to rights wrongs. The goal, isn't to eliminate anger but to control it; not to suppress 
it but to create value with it. How, then, can anger be properly managed? 

Carol Travis, author of Anger the Misunderstood Emotion, depicts anger as the 
misunderstood emotion. Travis states that sometimes anger is suppressed hostility that 
can aggravate stress and other illnesses. Travis points out how biology and psychology 
have deprived anger are emotions that we have the choice to change and control such 
anger. However, Travis believes when a that when a traumatic event occurs some 


24 Lisa Burkhardt, PhD, Nancy Hogan, PhD. “Being a Female Veteran; A Ground Theory on 
Coping with Transitions.” 

25 Lisa Burkhardt, PhD, Nancy Hogan, PhD. Being a Female Veteran; A Ground Theory on 
Coping with Transitions. 
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victims see the world as less benevolent and less meaningful than it had been and 
themselves as less worthy. 26 

They are unable to create positive illusions and become angry, depressed and 
anxious and others find meaning in the tragedy, eventually finding reestablish a positive 
view of the world and themselves, but it does take time. Travis suggests that many 
psychologists have posed theories of cognitive consistency to predict how people handle 
information that conflicts with their belief. Consistency theories all assume that human 
beings have a fundamental need to find meaning and order in life’s experiences. 21 

Travis quotes Psychologist Melvin J. Lemer. Lemer argues that the belief in just 
“the world is a fundamental delusion that is central to the way we organize experience, 
making sense out of confusion, justice out of cruelty and unfairness and orderliness out of 
random events,” 28 

Travis concludes that when the belief in a just world clashes with an obvious with 
an obvious fact of injustice, it will tend to denigrate the victim, deny the evidence, or 
reinterpret the event entirely and protect the basic faith. 29 For the women veterans, there 
is a need for someone to believe and change the title of victim to victory. 

In an article by J.A. Sigmund, entitled, “Spirituality and Trauma, The Role of 
Clergy in the Treatment of Posttraumatic Stress Disorder,” indicates, “there is an 
increased awareness of the spiritual aspects of health and illness has recently led to 


26 Carol Travis, Anger the Misunderstood Emotion, (Greenwich, CT: Touchstone Publishers, 
1989), 254-256. 

27 Carol Travis, Anger the Misunderstood Emotion, 254-256. 

28 Carol Travis, Anger the Misunderstood Emotion, 254-256. 

29 Carol Travis, Anger the Misunderstood Emotion. 254-256. 
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changes in psychiatry residency training as well as hospital accreditation requirements. 
The spiritual impact of trauma has been an area of interest as trauma evokes certain 
existential questions and crises.” 30 

It is estimated that from five to eleven percentage of trauma survivors will go on 
to develop posttraumatic stress disorder (PTSD). Given the spiritual challenges of the 
experience of trauma, patients with PTSD could benefit from spiritual assessment and 
intervention as part of their overall treatment plan, and clergy can be utilized to perform 
this. 31 

The literature exploring the spiritual impact of trauma and the use of clergy in the 
treatment of trauma survivors is reviewed. The methods used by three chaplains in a 
residential treatment program for PTSD at one facility was inclusive spirituality. Both the 
literature and the experiences of the clergy suggest that using inclusive spirituality was 
beneficial in trauma-related existential conflicts and in patients with PTSD. 32 

According to Sigmund there is no specific information on controlled scientific 
studies evaluating the effectiveness of spiritual interventions with this treatment 
population. The need for controlled studies to verify the usefulness of spiritual 
assessment and intervention in patients with PTSD is noted, and a more analysis of how 
clergy can best serve this treatment population is encouraged. 33 


30 J.A. Sigmund, Spirituality and Trauma: “The Role of Clergy in the Treatment of Post- 
Traumatic Stress Disorder”; accessed November 21, 2016, Journal of Religion and Health 2003. 

31 J.A. Sigmund, Spirituality and Trauma: “The Role of Clergy in the Treatment of Post- 
Traumatic Stress Disorder.” 

32 J.A. Sigmund, “Spirituality and Trauma: The Role of Clergy in the Treatment of Post- 
Traumatic Stress Disorder.” 

33 J.A. Sigmund, “Spirituality and Trauma: The Role of Clergy in the Treatment of Post- Traumatic 
Stress Disorder.” 
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In another article by Bei Hung, Katherine Skinner and Ulrike Boehmer, entitled 
“Religion and Mental Health among Women Veterans with Sexual Assault Experience” 
indicates “women veterans who reported experiencing sexual assault while in the military 
had lower mental health scores and higher levels of depression. Religion has been shown 
to have a positive impact on well-being and to play an important role in coping with 
stressful life events for women veterans. ”34 

The analysis indicated that these negative impacts diminished with increased 
frequency of religious service attendance, supporting the effect of organizational 
religiosity on mental health and depression. Although the impact of spirituality was not 
evident, it was shown to be positively associated with better mental health in both groups 
of women with and without sexual assault experience in the military. 35 

Creating this ministry model on spirituality for the women veterans is an 
opportunity for the faith leadership to start a dialogue. However, it is also important to 
develop a “safe space” that can create an open and honest dialogue. What is safe space? 
What do we consider space that is safe? A safe space is a place where anyone can relax 
and be able to fully express, without fear of being made to feel uncomfortable, 
unwelcome, or unsafe because of biological sex, race/ethnicity, sexual orientation, gender 
identity or expression, cultural background, religious affiliation, age, or physical or 
mental. 36 


34 Bei Hung, Katherine Skinner, Ulrike Boehmer, “Religion, and Mental Health Among Women 
Veteran and Sexual Assault,” accessed November 18, 2016, Psychiatry Med vol. 31, 2011 No. 1, 77-95. 

35 Bei Hung, Katherine Skinner, Ulrike Boehmer, "Religion and Mental Health among Women 
Veterans and Sexual Assault,” accessed November 18, 2016, Psychiatry Med vol. 31, 2011 No. 1, 77-95. 

36 Merriam-Webster Dictionary, Definition of Safe Space, accessed, April 9, 2016, 
https://www.merriam-webster.com/dictionary/safe space. 
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J. Chaitin suggest a safe space is a fundamental requirement for authentic and 
meaningful dialogue in diverse groups. This is particularly important when the focus is 
on conflict and reconciliation, and life experiences, or the theme is a sensitive one such as 
faith and belief. The faith leaders should consider the following when developing 
perceived safety of an environment will have a direct impact on the ease with which 
relationships are formed and their sustainability .37 Productive conversations about the 
most divisive issues requires a safe space for it to occur. 

The narrative of Rahab in Joshua 2:1-21 and the woman gatekeeper in John 
18:15-17 provide a narrative world to explore the creation of “safe space” for those in 
situations of violence confrontation to dialogue with each other. Women are most 
vulnerable victims of conflicts and its side effects, such as rape, sexual assaults, and 
intimidation. The insights from the two texts then provide women with a basis to explore 
the act of creating safe spaces for dialogue for the preservation of life in the face of 
death-dealing cultural pressures.38 

From this perspective, this parallel study of the two biblical texts is intended to 
provide case studies for Rwanda women to explore their own crisis and to begin to 
change Rwandan society by creating a safe space for them to dialogue about another 
context which in many ways mirrors their own. If women of faith-based communities can 


37 J. Chaitin, Creating Safe Space for Dialogue and Group Work, accessed, November 26, 2016, 
Article Intractability Essays, 2003. 

38 Mukansengimana, Rose Nyirimana; Draper, Jonathan A. The Role of Women Creating a Safe 
Space for Strangers, accessed November 26, 2017, Source: Journal of Theology for Southern Africa, 152. 
Publication Type: Article, Database: ATLASerials, Religion Collection, 96-113, July 2015. 
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accomplish this, there is hope that the process could be expanded to other members of 
this deeply wounded society.39 

We have created theories of what this ministry project may consist of, which is 
articulating to the faith leadership the understanding of the women veteran wilderness 
experiences. We have looked at several theories that can be included in the final project. 

However, being inclusive is very important part of this ministry project. This 
ministry project will consist of inter-faith leadership. Therefore, is important that we also 
look at inter-faith base spiritual healing. Jeffery Moses, author of Oneness, Great 
Principles Shared by all Religions, quotes the Dali Lama, saying, “Every major religion 
of the world has similar ideas of love and the same goal of benefitting humanity through 
spiritual practice. ”40 

Moses states that when we place side by side words of encouragement there are 
similar in many instances as well as the essential beliefs. Moses believes that one of the 
central themes of religion is understanding ourselves and using that strength as the basis 
for all our activities. Moses concludes that our activities and successes are based on our 
inner strength and wholeness. To grow it is necessary for us to recognize and correct our 
own faults. For many it is difficult to do this since we usually hide our shortcomings not 
just from others but from ourselves. 41 


39 Mukansengimana, Rose Nyirimana; Draper, Jonathan A. The Role of Women Creating a Safe 
Space for Strangers. 

40 Jeffrey Moses, Oneness, Great Principles shared by all Religions, (New York City, NY: 
Random House Publishing, 2002). 

41 Jeffrey Moses, Oneness, Great Principles shared by all Religions, (New York City, NY: 
Random House Publishing, 2002). 
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We have reviewed spirituality from a psychological aspect and sociology from a 
spiritual aspect, linking to spiritual crisis, coping with transitions, mental health, (PTSD, 
sexual trauma) depression and traumatic experiences. We have reviewed other theories 
such as creating safe space and how a spirituality component has worked for individuals 
that is dealing with mental health. 

From all the information that was gathered none indicates that a model of a 
spirituality component has been established as part of the healing process just individuals 
that has taken it upon himself to attend a religious service of some sort. However, one of 
the articles indicated a veteran who was now a minister indicated that the church has not 
allowed his experience in the church. 

It is important to use language that is inclusive and welcoming to people of all 
faiths and perspectives, including those who are nonreligious. Essentially, people should 
be able to articulate their own faith or secular identity and still be in relationship with 
others, coherent articulation of stories, teachings, texts, scripture, history, and/or poetry 
from your religious or nonreligious tradition that highlight the importance of positive 
relationships. 

This is a time, which calls for a critical mass of transformational leaders who will 
commit to creating within their circle of influence new level of social, economic, 
organizational and spirituality and reach out to the women veterans who are in need. 

Theoretical things are based on theory and ideas, while practical ones are based 
on practice. Theoretical thinking can be helpful when you're trying to imagine something 
or problem-solve, but the theories should always be tested out in the practical world. This 
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has been addressed through the project analysis. It has been measured via qualitative 
analysis, utilizing a pre-post survey, interviews, observation and a workshop. 



CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 

Introduction 

The title of this ministry project is Wilderness Experience; Creating Awareness of 
the Spiritual and Pastoral Care Needs of Women Veterans. The goal of the project is 
preparing inter-faith leadership and pastoral care to bring a spirituality component to 
women veterans, who have suffered from loss of hope and faith to a system, that has 
failed to reach all their needs. This ministry project seeks to bring awareness also tools 
and resources to faith leaders. The hypothesis is through the use of power-point 
presentations on women and trauma in the US Armed Forces, the church will be more 
equipped to engage women veteran toward healing. 

A spirituality component is a resource that can be associated with resilience and 
recovery for women veterans who are suffering from trauma, and psychological 
challenges. Learning about spirituality from a psychological aspect has been researched 
on how its connections to the well-being of women veterans. 

The project illustrated some of the implications of spirituality for human 
functioning and positive psychology. We have addressed important questions about how 
one leads their lives, find happiness and satisfaction in life, and deal with life's 
challenges. 
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The process, was considered from the spiritual dimension, psychological study 
and determined from the designed that the focus was on creating a model as a learning 
tool for the inter-faith leadership. 

Other tools that were considered was discussed is the importance of how to create 
safe places. Interpersonal and inter-group communication can be difficult in the best of 
times, because of misunderstandings, hurt feelings, and prejudices. 

The development of "safe places" can create an open and honest dialogue. It will 
enable faith leaders to create a safe space within their space that provide women veterans 
a place to tell stories; and others to bear witness. And, it allows them to see that they are 
not alone in their feeling disconnected and suffering. By listening to others in the same 
situation, each will help each other to heal. 

There are many poems that were offered as potentially healing, because they seem 
to resonate especially well with the process of healing. Ralph Quinonez, author of the 
poem, ""The Mercy and Strength” tells us when our faith is not strong the Lord still 
shows us how to get through life. 

Terri Brushette author of the poem "^Spiritual Guides” asked the questions, what 
are they? And answers with, “spiritual guides that keeps us away from darkness and 
negative fears.”i Part of spirituality is being willing to admit that something is beyond 
our comprehension and it can be express in poetry. Principles of spirituality healing that 
creates resolution can make this ministry project successful. 


1 Ralph Quinonez, Terrie Brashette, Poems about Spirituality, Family friendly Poems, accessed 
February 19, 2017, 2-3. http: www.familyfriendpoems.com/spiritual. 
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The ministry project is supported by biblical, historical, theological and 
theoretical foundations. The individual foundations brought awareness of how each area 
contributes to the development of this ministry project. 

The biblical foundation references the Hebrew Scriptures and the New 
Testaments that supports and articulates this ministry project that speaks to women 
veterans that are in captivity in the wilderness of life without support. The scriptures also 
shared how the project help provide guidance from this captivity to finding God during 
their wilderness experience. 

The Old Testament scripture is Exodus 14:3 tell us the Israelites are wandering in 
the land; the wilderness has shut them in. Researching biblical scholar’s depiction of the 
wilderness in Exodus 14:3 suggests it was a place of conflict, despair, and hopelessness. 

It is where we respond with fear, doubt, worry, and unbelief. We are voices crying in the 
wilderness of the unknown. It can also take the form of depression, and traumatic events 
that seems to never end. It is also a time when we feel alone, deserted, vulnerable and 
scared. 

We have allowed others to control our destiny and have become easy prey in this 
wilderness and believe it is impossible to escape. This demonstrates how we are often 
quick to forget what God can do. It is easy to quickly move from walking in the spirit to 
walking in the flesh. We do not realize the wilderness is temporary because, God will 
help us find our way out of the wilderness. This scripture was chosen for this project 
because it is articulating to the faith leadership the understanding some of the women 


veteran wilderness experiences. 
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In the New Testament, biblical reference, we find the hope of healing, confidence, 
and courage in Jesus Mission Statement; Luke 4:18 let us know that there is hope. Jesus 
came to preach the gospel to the poor, heal the brokenhearted and preach deliverance to 
the captives, and has asked all who believe to carry out this mission. 

This text speaks to the interfaith leadership that this is the time, which calls for 
faith leaders who will commit to creating within their circle of influence and reach out to 
those that are in need in the case women veterans. Healing can take place and know that 
it takes time, but it cannot begin until we acknowledge our feelings, cease our avoidance, 
and then decide to work our way forward by allowing others to lead us through. 

The historical foundation focus on women wilderness experiences, biblically, 
historically and present with women veterans. The depiction of women biblically and 
historically has been degrading. Early Christian theologians and scholars described 
women as defective and misbegotten mistake of nature. 

Today our country falls behind much of the developing world on women issues. 
Our nation does not yet adequately recognize and celebrate the contributions of women 
even in the military service. What all the women experienced in the military is what has 
happened historically to women in the Bible. Women veterans have suffered from sexual 
trauma and violence while in the service. 

Patrick P. Miller, in his article “Trouble and Woe” commented, “Just like Hannah, 
“the depth of their pain is physically, emotionally and spiritually.” From the beginning 
women, have struggled to maintain her voice and freedom.” 2 This ministry project is 
creating an opportunity for women veterans, voice to be heard. 


32-45. 


2 Patrick P. Miller, “Trouble and Woe”; accessed April 7, 2016, Interpreting the Biblical Laments, 
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In Edith Deems book, All the Women in the Bible, she notes that Paul reminds the 
Corinthian women that like Eve they are in danger of being led away from the simplicity 
of Christ’s teaching. 3 The ministry project is also creating an opportunity for the women 
to be led back to Christ through the spirituality component and to find God during their 
wilderness experiences. 

The theological foundation provides the theory of who God is has been 
articulated from a womanist, feminist theologian to black liberation theologians to 
worldview theology, from Eatin American to the mother land of Africa. The project will 
follow the theory who God is by creating a diverse group of interfaith leaderships that 
can share their faith understanding of who God is. 

Using writers such as Diane Hayes author of And Still We Rise defines God from 
a womanist theological perspective, as a God, a saving and liberating God whose promise 
of salvation was both personal which is spiritual and communitarian which is physical for 
all who believe and maintain their faith .4 

Eor some of the women veterans whose core values are theologically founded, 
traumatic events often give rise to questions about the fundamental nature of the 
relationship between the God and humankind. The questions become, “How can we 
belief in a loving, all-powerful God be sustained when the innocent is subjected to 
traumatic victimization?” Which introduces the question; Where is God in our 
wilderness experiences? We move from thoughts of faith to thoughts of doubt; from 
thoughts of being faithful to thoughts of being self-centered. 

3 Edith Deem, All of the Women of the Bible, (San Francisco, HarperCollins Publisher, 1983), 7 . 

4 Diane Hayes, And Still We Rise, An Introduction to Black Liberation Theology (Mahwah, NJ; 
Paulist Press, 1996), 98. 
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The ministry project suggested ways a spirituality component may help move 
women veterans from those traumatic events and creating an opportunity of healing. 
However, before the spirituality component is created the faith -based church leadership 
and pastoral care needs to be aware of the spirituality needs of the women veterans. 

The theoretical foundation paper examines the theory of faith. James Fowler 
author of Stages of Faith, The Psychology ofFluman Development and the Quest of for 
Meaning, in the chapter on Structural Development and Theories and Faith, suggests, 
“his theory that a community of Faith are communities of shared interpretations. Fowler 
emphasis to widen the scope of knowing and interpreting the structural development of 
theories as well as models of understanding we must have an account of the different 
modes of faith. ”5 We also reviewed the discipline of psychology and sociology from a 
spiritual aspect, linking to spiritual crisis, coping with transitions, mental health, (PTSD, 
sexual trauma) depression and traumatic experiences. 

We examined the spiritual dimension from a psychological study and determined 
from the designed if it is one we will focus on to create a model as a learning tool for the 
inter-faith leadership. We reviewed other tools to consider for this ministry project such 
as the importance of how to create safe places. Interpersonal and inter-group 
communication can be difficult in the best of times, because of misunderstandings, hurt 
feelings, and prejudices. 

However, the development of "safe places" can create an open and honest 
dialogue. Finally creating a oneness among inter-faith leaders by utilizing readings and 


5 James W. Fowler, Stages of Faith, The Psychology ofFluman Development and the time Quest 
for Meaning (San Francisco, CA, Harper-Collins Publishers, 1995), 98-99. 
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poetry and shared principles of spirituality healing that creates resolution can make this 
ministry project successful. 

After the research was completed I decided that the information needed to be 
shared with the inter-faith leadership and pastoral care ministry. A list of faith leadership 
and chaplains was provided. Two co-presenters were chosen to present the research 
information. A survey was created and used by the co presenter to create a presentation 
for the attendees. 

Letters, flyers were made and phone calls to faith leaders requesting their 
presence at a workshop that took place on August 19, 2017.1 created a program of events 
to take place on the day of the workshop which consist of breakfast served, myself 
opening with the purpose and how the project was from my own wilderness experiences 
in life and introducing the guest co-presenters. 

Methodology 

The ministry project included research information on how suffering from, post- 
traumatic stress disorder, (PTSD), sexual trauma, mental health and depression for 
women veterans have reported that a spirituality component has a positive impact on 
coping with stressful life events. 

Research also indicated that healthy spirituality is often associated with lower 
levels of symptoms and clinical problems in some trauma population. Aspects of 
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spirituality are associated with positive outcomes, even when trauma survivors develop 
psychiatric difficulties such as PTSD or depression.6 

Utilizing the study conducted by David Foy a Professor of Psychology at 
Pepperdine University that instituted a spiritual component. There are two ground rules 
that are critically important: 

1. Strictly voluntary participation, and mutual respect for divergent views. 

2. Patients' views of spirituality can be highly personal and emotionally charged 
ranging from seeing spirituality as unimportant to it being a central focus of life. 7 
We have created theories of what this ministry project may consist of, which is 

articulating to the faith leadership the understanding of the women veteran wilderness 
experiences. We have looked at several theories that can be included in the final project. 
From the information that was gathered, none indicates that a model of a spirituality 
component has been established as part of the healing process. We anticipate creating a 
successful ministry project. 

The hypotheses were measured qualitatively using pre-and post-surveys and 
interviews and observations. The pre- and post-surveys did give a measurement of how 
much the awareness increase before and after. The survey question was changed to 
provide specific questions that relate to the needs of women veterans. The survey 
consisted of the following questions’; 

1. Which of the following would impact women veterans? 


6 US Department of Veteran Affairs. Veteran Affairs Center For Women Veterans, accessed 
Novenber 2015. 

7 David Foy, Spirituality and Trauma Treatment: Suggestions for including Spirituality as a 
Coping Resource, accessed November 17, 2016, Article NCP Clinic Quarterly, 1995, 400-419. 
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a. Sexual assault 

b. PTSD 

c. Homelessness 

d. Adjusting to life after war 

e. a and b 

2. Post Trauma Stress Disorder (PTSD) is a disorder that develops in some 
people who have experienced a shocking, scary, or dangerous event. It can 
also be defined as; 

a. A serious potentially debilitating condition that can occur in people who 
have experienced or witnessed a natural disaster, serious accident, terrorist 
incident, sudden death of a loved one 

b. Is a mental disorder that can develop only with individual who have 
suffered from other mental disabilities? 

c. PTSD is clearly much more than fear and anxiety. 

d. PTSD involves the full range of emotions and undermining our body’s 
health, our ability to think clearly, to set and achieve goals, and to fully 
participate in and benefit from relationships. 

e. None of the Above 

f. a and b 

g. a and c 

h. b and c 

3. In what ways do you think PTSD impacts Women Veterans? 

a. Because of the stress of war 

b. Being in dangerous combat or combat-support missions. 

c. When they do not have a good social support 

d. Returning from deployment have trouble moving back into civilian life. 

e. ab c 

f. All of the above 
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4. Circle what apples to this question. What should be included in a Pastoral 
Cares tool box when working with women veterans? 


a. 

Prayer book 

b. 

Bible 

c. 

Cross 

d. 

Poetry 

e. 

Healing books 

f. 

Mapping 


5. While spirituality may incorporate elements of religion, it is generally a 
broader concept. Religion and spirituality are not the same thing, nor are they 
entirely distinct from one another. What should Pastoral Care share with women 
Veterans about spirituality in their life? 

a. It includes a sense of connection to something bigger than ourselves, and it 
typically involves a search for meaning in life. 

b. Have vital beliefs that lend meaning and hope in the midst of losses, tragedies, 
and failures. 

c. Have spiritual resources to help heal grief, guilt, resentment, unforgiveness, self¬ 
rejection, and shame and deepen experiences of trust, self-esteem, hope, joy and 
love of life. 

d. All of the above. 

e. None of the above. Because it should include_ 


6 . There is evidence indicating that spiritual practices are associated with better 
health and wellbeing for many reasons; to increase compassion, empathy, and 
attention, as well as quiet the mind. Having a strong spiritual outlook may help 
you find meaning in life’s difficult circumstances. 

True 

False 

7. The spiritual practice of recognizing the interconnectedness of all life can also; 

a. Help buffer the pain that comes with difficult experiences. 

b. Served as a platform for personal development, forcing her to evaluate her life 
and gradually change it for the better 
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c. Letting go of blame and negative feelings after a hurtful incident. 

d. Study the Bible in a spiritual manner 

e. ab c 

f. All of the above. 

The co-presenter, Dr. Audrey White was recommended by Dr. Yolanda Garmon a 
Psychiatrist from Dayton Veterans Hospital who worked with and developed programs 
for the women veterans. Dr. Garmon presentation was on the programs that are available 
for the women veterans and emphasis on the need of spiritual care for the women 
veterans. 

Dr. Audrey Smith is a clinical psychologist in the Dayton community. She 
completed her doctoral degree at Wright State University's School of Professional 
Psychology in 1999. She currently works at the Dayton Vet Center for Readjustment 
Counseling, where she serves veterans who have served in a combat theatre, those who 
have experienced Military Sexual Trauma, and families who have lost a loved one 
serving on active duty. Prior to that. Dr. Smith worked in the Post Traumatic Stress 
Disorder Program at the Dayton VA. 

Interviews had been conducted with pastoral care staff on the final research 
information concerning the needs of women veterans. Since they participated in the 
project using outside co-presenters would confirm the research information that was 
completed on this ministry project. 

Implementation 

A list of interdenominational pastors and staff Chaplains was provided by Good 
Samaritan Hospital (GSH) Pastoral and Spiritual Care Department. The survey was 
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mailed directly to the Interfaith Pastoral Leadership July 8, 2017, and hand carried to the 
Chaplains at GSH. Chaplains at other hospitals were sent electronically. 

A cover letter was attached to the survey indicating inviting them to participate in 
this research study by completing the attached survey. It stated there is no compensation 
for responding nor is there any risk in participating. To ensure that all information will 
remain confidential, they were asked not to include their name. 

If they choose to participate in this project, they were asked to please answer all 
the questions as honestly as possible and return in the stamped address envelope or return 
electronically. For those participating at Good Samaritan Hospital, were asked to please 
return the survey in the chaplain mailbox located in the Pastoral Care office. 

The location of the workshop had been scheduled to take place at GSH in the 
North Building Conference room in May 2017 but was delayed because of rescheduling 
of the location and conflict schedule with the presenter. The workshop was rescheduled 
for August 19, 2017. 

The surveys from the GSH Chaplains were collected in a timely manner. 

However, the surveys sent to the pastors/ministers were coming in slowly. The writer 
decided to call each individually pastors or church and talk with their administrative 
assistants. Since most of the surveys were returned, the flyers were mailed and 
electronically sent to the same individuals about the upcoming workshop. 

The week of the workshop the writer made phone calls to the pastors or church to 
see if a representative would be attending. The response received was either they did not 
get the information, or they were unable to attend, and others did not respond. The head 
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count for information folders and food was estimated by the number of surveys that was 
returned which consisted of fifteen out of the thirty that was sent. 

On August 19, 2017, the workshop took place at Good Samaritan Hospital in 
Dayton, Ohio from 9:00 a.m. until 12:00 p.m. The audience consisted of one local pastor, 
two associate ministers, three chaplains. GSH Manager of Health Ministry and the 
Manager of Spiritual Care and a volunteer from the spiritual care department. 

The workshop was opened with a prayer from the Manager of Spiritual Care 
followed by the presenter, which also introduced the purpose and reason for the 
workshop. The writer and presenter told the story of how the women veteran traumatic 
experiences related to the writer’s spiritual autobiography. 

Dr. Smith had an opportunity to review the survey questions before they were sent 
to the participants. She utilized that information to create a presentation that would create 
awareness of the spirituality needs of the women veterans. 

Dr. Smith informed us that today women serve in 95% Army Military 
Occupational Services (MOS) and 99% of the Air Force MOS. While serving the women 
face occupational related traumas which consist of witness to exposure to dangerous 
combat. The women are also exposed to Military Sexual Trauma (MST) while serving in 
the Armed Forces. Dr. Smith stated, that these things develops into PTSD and is nearly 
2 x the rate of men. s 

Dr. Smith informed us of how Military Sexual Trauma creates feelings of danger 
and horror that may stay with a person even after the trauma has passed. This information 


8 Dr. Audrey Smith, “Women and Trauma in the US Armed Forces,” (Workshop, Good Samaritan 
Hospital, Ohio, August 19, 2017). 
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was very informative to the attendees of the workshop. It answered the first three 
questions to the survey because it brought clarity of what impacts women veterans and 
what can develop when a person has experienced shocking, scary and dangerous events. 

Smith stated the trauma forces a survivor to question previous spiritual beliefs 
which creates spiritual conflicts. According to Smith the only beliefs that the women 
veteran know are; “it’s my fault, trust no one, and no one will ever understand.” Smith 
created a list of women veteran spiritual issues that need to be addressed;9 

1. Guilt 

2. Shame 

3. Forgiveness 

4. Aloneness 

5. Abandonment vs. Protection 

6 . Faith 

7. Punishment 

8 . Justice 

9. Just world theory 

10. Redemption 

Dr. Smith shares with the attendees when the basic spiritual needs are met the 
possibility of better outcomes may occur. Smith provides information on what predicts 
better outcomes, when the following are part of the recovery; 

a. Having just one trusting person to be able to share their story. 

9 Dr. Audrey Smith, “Women and Trauma in the US Armed Forces,” (Workshop, Good Samaritan 
Hospital, Ohio, August 19, 2017). 
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b. Spiritual Belief System This is a specific set of organized beliefs and 
practices, usually shared by a community or group. Spirituality is more of an 
individual practice, and has to do with having a sense of peace and purpose 

c. Being understood: Help make sense of Trauma, which may involve 
psychological assistance. 

d. Social support is needed to help the women veterans from isolating 
themselves from social environments 

e. Low Self Blame for events - Self-blame is a cognitive process in which an 
individual attribute the occurrence of a stressful event to oneself. For the 
women veteran the direction of blame often has implications of emotions and 
behaviors during and following stressful situations. 

This information brought clarity to what pastoral care should share with the 
women veteran about spirituality in their lives. According to Dr. Smith, evidence 
suggests that trauma can produce both positive and negative effects on the spiritual 
experiences and perceptions of individuals. However, aspects of spirituality are 
associated with positive outcomes. Research that has been done by the writer indicated 
the same outcome of spirituality. 

The survey asked a question, what should be included in a Pastoral Care tool box 
used to work with women veterans? This toolbox is a spiritual toolbox that consist of 
items that are used to bring comfort and motivation and lead from their wilderness 
experience to finding God. 

Dr. Smith provides a list of what pastoral care should stock their tool box with to 
supply spiritual care for women veterans. 
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a. Scripture and prayers that address the issues following trauma 

b. Practical suggestion for relaxation, healthcare and rituals that promote healing 

c. Practical support that will provide resources that produce financial burdens 

d. Help patient to practice patience knowing that with support that they may 
become stronger in broken places. 

Dr. Smith confirmed what the writer had researched that healthy spirituality is 
often associated with lower levels of symptoms and clinical problems in some trauma 
population. Aspects of spirituality are associated with positive outcomes, even when 
trauma survivors develop psychiatric difficulties such as PTSD or depression, lo 

Dr. Smith concluded the workshop by informing pastors, chaplains and others 
when women veteran is looking for the spiritual care they would be turning to you. It is 
imperative that we have some knowledge of working with women Veterans. 

Summary and Learning 

The attendees found the information to be informative and surprising to many 
who were not aware of the issues that women veterans face on a daily basis. The only 
attending pastor was disappointed, other pastors did not attend. He felt this information 
was vital to all in inter-faith leadership. The chaplains realized how much this 
information would help them if ever faced with counseling a woman veteran. 

The following information is based upon pre- and post-survey questionnaire 
which was given to the faith and pastoral care leadership before and after the workshop. 


10 US Department of Veteran Affairs. Veteran Affairs Center For Women Veterans, accessed November 
2015. www.us.departmentofveteranaffairs/women/trauma/stress-women-veterans-PTSD. 
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There was a total of nine attendees, however one did not complete the pre-survey. The 
data will be based upon eight completed surveys. 

The pre-post surveys consisted of seven questions that identifies what impacts 
women veteran’s need for spiritual care. It also discussed how Post Trauma Stress 
Disorder(PTSD), and Sexual Assault effects women veterans. The survey concludes with 
questions concerning the participants understanding of spirituality and tools needed to 
care for the women veterans. 

What do we know about these women, their post-military outcomes, and their 
health care needs? The first survey question asked the participant their knowledge of 
what would impact women veterans while they were serving in the military. The results 
from the pre-survey indicated 90% of the participants knew the correct answer. However, 
after the workshop the results of the post survey was 100% of the participants had 
knowledge on what impacts the women while serving in the armed forces. 

The second question provides four definitions of PTSD to choose from. While 
80% of the participants were correct the other 20% was not sure or choose an answer that 
was incorrect. After attending the workshop one participant still believed that PTSD is a 
mental disorder that can develop only in individuals who suffer from mental disabilities. 

The rates of Post Trauma Stress Disorder (PTSD) in women veterans shows that 
about 27% of every 100 female Veterans suffered from PTSD sometime during their 
postwar lives. The stressors include, combat missions, military sexual trauma, and is 
more than fear and anxiety, ii 

11 "us Department of Veteran Affairs." Veteran Affairs Center For Women Veterans 

accessed November 12, 2015, www.us.departmentofveteranaffairs/women/trauma/stress-women-veterans- 

PTSD. 
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Question three asked how PTSD impacts women veterans. In pre-surveys 40% of 
the participants were not completely sure of their answers, but in the post surveys 80% of 
the participants showed how much they did understand how PTSD impacts women 
veterans. 

The fourth question requested the participant to circle the items used in the 
pastoral care tool box while working with women veterans. In the pre-surveys 90% of 
participants answered, all of the above. However, after the workshop 70% of the 
participants still answered all of the above. The other 30% choose pacific items that 
should be used. 

The presenter did indicate in the presentation to stock your tool box with scripture 
and prayers that addresses the issue of trauma and anything that would suggest health 
care, practical support and patience. All of the items list is for the women veterans to 
have, but nothing indicating what does pastoral care need to work directly with them. 

The answer the writer was looking for from the presenter to discuss was prayer 
book, Bible, poetry and healing books, and mapping. Mapping is a drawing made by a 
participant showing if there are issues such as trauma and stress, aggression, intergroup 
empathy, and social trust occurring in their life. Usually mapping is handle by a 
professional phycologist or licensed counselor. However, it is a good tool to use for the 
client to see themselves and where they are at in life. 

The last three questions addressed spirituality what pastoral care should share 
with women veteran concerning spirituality in their life. Dr. Smith stated in her 
presentation the spiritual issues pastoral care should address. The list consisted of guilt. 
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shame, forgiveness, aloneness, faith punishment, justice, just world theory, and 
redemption. 12 

One of answers given in question five concerning spirituality is similar to the 
information that Dr. Smith shared at the work shop. The writer asked the participants if 
they would share information with women veteran that provided spiritual resources to 
help heal grief, guilt, resentment, unforgiveness, self-rejection, shame and deepen 
experiences of trust, that will provide hope, joy and love of life. 

The 90% of participants all answered the question correctly. However, 10% felt 
that none of the multiple-choice answers were correct because it should be just prayer 
only. There is nothing wrong with the answer being part of the healing process, but 
spirituality may affect many important PTSD symptoms, which needs more than just 
prayer. 

A pastoral care professional should incorporate a survivor's spiritual beliefs and 
practices into treatment. Information on the spirituality needs of women veteran should 
also be available in the pastoral care office to give guidance to their needs. 

Research indicated that spirituality promotes healthy behavior, reduce feelings of 
depression and anxiety, and encourage a sense of relaxation. By alleviating stressful 
feelings and promoting healing ones, spirituality can positively influence immune, and 
nervous system. Again, the health benefits of religion and spirituality do not stem solely 


12. Dr. Audrey Smith, “Women and Trauma in the US Armed Forces,” (Workshop, Good 
Samaritan Hospital, Ohio, August 19, 2017). 
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from healthy lifestyles. Many researchers believe that certain beliefs, attitudes, and 
practices associated with being a spiritual person influence health. 

Based on the interviews before and after the workshop all the participants were 
quite amazed at the lives of women veterans. The participants were not familiar with the 
history of women in the armed forced. They were not aware of the number of women that 
serve and how many have suffered from traumatic events in their lives. For the pastoral 
care it gave them some direction on how to provide spiritual care to patients and family 
members women who have served in the armed forces and has suffered from PTSD and 
military sexual trauma. 

A workshop provides a way to create an intensive educational experience in a 
short amount of time, when the time for a more comprehensive effort may not be 
available. When all of the work has been put in to provide information to others it can be 
frustrating that the specific group that needed to be at the workshop did not come. 

Accomplishing an extraordinary task or completing a project often requires a 
significant amount of brain power and creative thinking. It’s an intimidating feeling, and 
for some while other simply give up and walk away. However, there are some people 
who take another approach and instead turn frustrating circumstances into their greatest 
strength. 

Creating a spiritual component at a local church may encourage women veterans 
to participate. However, we must continue to bring awareness to the spiritual needs of 


women veterans to the faith base communities. 
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Conclusion 

It has been a journey that has opened the past and has asked the same question 
that was shared in this thesis.; “Where was God when the pain of the sexual trauma and 
abuse was in my life for years? I was very angry with God because through the writing 
and implementation of this project, the past began reappearing, and the realization that 
complete healing had not taken place. 

The first sermon I preached was entitled “Lord Take This Pain from Me.” As I 
was writing the sermon, I cried. When I preached it, I cried but felt relieved. I told family 
members and friends that I was healed and all that has happened to me is in the past. 
However, I was still angry. I showed it when certain events would occur, such as 
domestic violence especially toward someone I knew. Anger would show up in a violent 
way toward individuals. Flashbacks of my mother being abused would haunt me. My 
anger toward men became more evident because it was my father that cause the pain and 
hurt in my life. I knew that I could not remain this way being a minister of the gospel. 

From the first semester of the Doctoral of Ministry program, I knew that there 
was going to be a change within me. When I heard one of the professor in the program 
say, “you may have come in one way but, if you follow the process you will be leaving 
differently.” 

If I had a theme song to explain how this project has made a difference it would 
be between two songs. The first song is sung by Jennifer Hudson in the movie “Dream 
Girls.” It is called, “I Am Changing.” The lyrics to the song is: 

Look at me 

Look at me 

I am changing, trying every way I can 
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I am changing, I'll be better than I am 
I'm trying to find a way to understand 
But I need you, I need you 
I need a hand. 

I am changing, seeing everything so clear. 

I am changing, I am going to start right now, right here. 
I am hoping to work it out, and I know that I can. 

But I need you, I need a hand. 

All my life. I've been a fool. 

Who said I could do it all alone. 

How many good friends have I already lost 

How many dark nights have I known 

Walking down that wrong road 

There was nothing I could find 

All those years of darkness 

Can make a person blind 

But now I can see 

I am changing, trying every way I can 

I am changing. I'll be better than I am 

But I need a friend, to help me start all over again 

Oh, that would be just fine 

Cause this time I am, this time I am 

I am changing, going to get my life together now 

I am changing, yes, I know how 

I'm going to start again. I'm leaving my past behind 

I'll change my life. I'll make a vow 

And nothing's going to stop me now .13 


13 Jennifer Hudson “I Am Changing, “aecessed November 20, 2017, https://genius.com/Jennifer- 
Hudson-I-Am-Changing-lyrics. 
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The song speaks to my soul! Between this song and the DMIN program things 
that needed to be released became loose, anger, sadness, hurt, and pain was some of 
things that was inside me that would not allow me to move on. God led me to this 
program for such a time like this, because it was time to let it all go, to be prepared for 
the plans God has for me. 

The song said I am changing I’ll be better than I am, I’m going to leave my past 
behind. Returning to the past to rehearse old dissatisfactions and grievances, even to 
replay images of the traumatic events has been holding me back from moving on and 
being better than I had been. I had denied in my mind that I had been raped, but it had 
occurred in the past and I had to make peace with what happen or allow it to hinder me 
from moving forward in life. I’ve learned that the past can hold me back in life, hurt my 
present and ruin my future. I am ready to move forward 

The song states, “who said I can do it all alone, but I need a friend to help me start 
all over again.” As a child I was taught not to tell anyone what is going on in your 
household or with you personally, it was no one business. As an adult I listen more than 
expressing my feelings. It always gave me comfort to help someone else than to worry 
about my situation. 

It is refreshing too know that in this DMIN program it’s alright to write and talk 
about your past. It is okay to speak your truth. It’s okay to cry and remember so you can 
heal and continue to do the work of the Lord. It has taught me to use my past to help 
someone to have a future. Nothing and no one can stop me now! 

Another song sung by Fantasia and written by Dennis Reed entitled “Necessary.” 
The lyrics to the song are: 
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I am who I am today. Because God used my mistakes. 

It's working out for my good. Like no one else ever could. 

I am who I am today because God use my mistakes. 

It's working out for my good. Like no one else ever could. 

I am who I am today. Because God used my mistakes I made, 

It's working out for my good. Like no one else ever could. 

God told me to tell you. It was necessary. 14 

God was able to use those mistakes to accomplish His plan for me. He can also 
use those mistakes to achieve His purpose. It’s working out for my good because I 
believe the true healing begins with helping others get through their wilderness 
experience. My history has helped me to become a stronger woman and one that believes 
in having the opportunity to help others to heal from their anger, abusiveness and 
traumatic events. This project focus is on women veterans; however, this is also 
information for non-veteran women. 

This is an opportunity to share with the women that their wilderness experience is 
only temporary, unless they choose to build a home there. God will eventually make a 
way out of that wilderness. It is in those wilderness experiences breakthroughs have come 
and have built up a relationship with God that is totally different than any other 
relationship anyone can experience. 


14 Fantasia Barrino, “Necessary,” accessed November 24, 2017, https://damnlyrics.com/lyrics/Necessary- 
Dennis-Reed-Gap.com. 
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I am no longer a victim because I have victory over all the issues that has held me 
hostage for many years. This is an opportunity to help the women know that we are not 
victims, that we are survivors and conquerors. 

Forgiveness is a something that I found in this project. Sometimes being a victim 
becomes more empowered when we do not forgive. Equally, and perhaps more 
important, is learning to acknowledge my own missteps and forgive myself. Self¬ 
forgiveness is often the first step toward a more loving and positive relationship with not 
only myself but with others. 

I forgive my Father for all of the pain that he caused me to feel the majority of 
my childhood and teenage life. The pain of the abusiveness and not allowing himself to 
love because of his own issues that he never resolved. I forgive the man that rape me 
even though I will still remember what happened but will no longer be bound by it. 
Forgiving the other person is a wonderful way to honor myself. 

This project has given me direction in ministry using the following steps: 

• Clear about what you want. 

• Focus on what not how. 

• Don't think about how long it has been this was 

• Create accountability for myself. 

• Don't give in to the negative self-talk. 

• Open myself to possibility. 

• Be willing to let things go. 

When you are clear, nothing else will take you away from the direction you are 
going in. First, understand God’s wisdom is unlimited. God understands all the elements 
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of a situation, including the history and future events related to what has occurred from 
the past and use it for the future. 

Focus on what needs to be done not just for myself but for others such as the 
women veterans and focusing on what needs to happen and not how. For my own agenda, 
completing a prayer book for women veteran and non-women veteran on the struggles of 
life, may it be traumatic or abusive. Healing comes from having a prayerful life. 

For the third item, do not dwell on the past but look forward to the future and 
living for God! Staying focus of what is before me to complete for God and not allowing 
myself or others to say it is impossible, and be willing to let things go, that does not line 
up with the direction God is taking me in. 

Joshua Becker book. The More of Less; Finding the Life you want Under 
Everything You Own. Becker states that sometimes we get caught up in our pasts because 
we did not allow ourselves to live those pasts when they were present. The secret of 
health for both mind and body is not to mourn for the past, worry about the future, or 
anticipate troubles, but to live in the present moment wisely and earnestly. 15 

My last visit with my father was at the Hospice Center in Cleveland, Ohio. I told 
him that I was planning to attend seminary. The look on his face revealed his disapproval. 
On January 22, 2001 1 registered at Payne Theological Seminary in Wilberforce, Ohio. At 
the exact time I was registering my father died. On January 22, 2018,1 registered for my 
last semester in seminary, at United Theological Seminary, the anniversary of my father’s 


15 John Becker, The More of Less; Finding the Life You Want under Everything You Own, 
(Colorado Springs, Colorado, Waterbrook Press, 2016). 
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death. That for me was a sign that I finally had closure. I no longer mourn the past, I am 
no longer lost in the wilderness. 
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